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CARE OF FARM TOOLS. 

Although we now have a new tool 
house, of ample capacity, we have al- 
ways kept all our tools under cover, 
even when we scemingly had not place 
to store them. The fact is, we simply 
made a place, for we were bound to 
make a tool last as long as possible. 

Even during the past season we util- 
ized the old storage places, aside from 
using the new house. The new stor- 
age is now taken for those tools that 
are in almost daily use, including the 
wagon and farm truck. 

The plow and harrow is seldom left 
out when not in actual use. We have 
a sulky rake that has seen twenty 
years of consecutive service. It has 
been well cared for and kept under 
cover, even though it was necessary 
to take off the wheels, lever, seat and 
shafts. We would not now give five 
~ dollars in exchange for a new rake of 
the same style and size. 

We have one open shed used for 
temporarily storing tools under when 
in active use during the summer. We 
also use the main barn door occasion- 
ally for this purpose. In fact, there is 
no waste room lying around anywhere 
in our barn and sheds. Even the 
space overhead the main barn floor is 
all utilized. 

When the new house on the main 
farm was built, the old house was 
moved back near the barn. It was 
suggested that this building be torn 
down, but we refused to do it. Though 
it is a low and an old looking struc- 
ture, it has done good service. It was 
reshingled, and is now utilized for a 
granary and feed room, and we store 
the binder, mower, hay tedder, and 
many other smaller tools therein. 

In order to get the binder through 
the double doors of the old house, it is 
necessary to take off the reel, seat, 
both dividers and bundle carrier. | It 
stands on trucks and is backed by 
means of the tongue. The tongue is 
then taken off and the machine occu- 
pies but a small amount of space. 

When the binder is not in use for 
a few days, or when the oats are not 
ready to cut, we shall, in future, set 
it on the trucks and back it into the 
new tool house. We have now used 
this binder for nine years, and it is 
almost as bright in appearance, and 
just as perfect in operation, as when 
we purchased it. It will last several 
years longer, so far as we know. — 

Some may call us cranky and fussy, 
but those implied terms cover condi- 
tions that pay us to follow. One win- 
ter’s exposure would do more damage 
to our binder than we can afford to 
stand. Even twenty-four hours of 


needless exposure to the elements 
would incur a greater loss to us in 





money value than our time is worth 
while actually occupied in putting this 
machine under cover. 

The shrinkage and swelling of wood, 
and the oxide of iron, formed over the 
surface of steel by standing just one 
night in a heavy dew, is a damage. 
This can be materially prevented by 
using a canvas cover every night and 
during a storm. 

The mower, rake, tedder, riding corn 
cultivator, ete., are all taken apart, 
more or less, in order to store them all 
away in a good, dry place, after the 
season’s work is over. It requires 
some extra work and attention to get 
all these tools into small space out of 
the way, but we do it every time. 

Small tools are stored in various out- 
of-the-way places. “Some hang on 
nails or hooks and others are suspend- 
ed by ropes or tucked in between: the 
larger tools. More tools can be stored 
away into a small amount of space 
than one is aware of before attempt- 
ing to accomplish such a result. 

It pays to protect farm implements 
at all times of the year, and we all 
should see that there is as little need- 
less exposure as possible. There is an 
immense money loss in leaving tools 
out in the weather, and the farmer 
who does this loses money every day 
he follows this practice. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
TO CUT OR SHRED. 





As there has been considerable dis- 
cussion of the question of cut fodder 
vs. shredded fodder, perhaps my ex- 
perience may be of some use to 
brother farmers. Last fall after husk- 
ing was done I hired a man who 
owned a thresher engine and a No. 18 
ensilage cutter, with shredder attach- 
ment, to shred or cut my corn stover. 
Most of it was in the barn, 13 acres 
of heavy fodder, 

I used both shredder and cutter to 
satisfy myself as to which was best. 
We shredded part and cut the rest. 
AS soon as we commenced cutting I 
was sorry I had not cut it all, and I 
wish so yet, only now I know which 
pleases me best, and I believe any 
farmer who sees the two, side by side, 
will agree with me. 

The cut fodder has a brighter look 
and is eaten more readily by the stock 
with only about one-half the waste. 
As to its keeping, there is very little 
difference; in fact I think there is very 
little trouble in keeping either if we 
wait until husking is done and choose 
a dry time, or put the stover into the 
barn or stacks and wait until cold 
weather. 

The stover that was in the barn 
kept well, although some of it was 
quite moldy from being put in too 
damp. I put my cut and shredded 
fodder into the bay where it was 14 or 
16 feet deep. There was a thin coat- 
ing of mold formed over the top, per- 
haps two or three inches thick, and 
beneath that it is bright and nice. I 
use off one side instead of uncovering 
all at once. 

Ye editor thinks there is a gain in 
feeding of not more than 25 per cent. 
My experience (this is my first year) 
leads me to believe that there is 40 
or 50 per cent at least. I have never 
kept my stock as well and cheaply as 
this year, and I depend largely upon 
stover for coarse feed, 

In one way I think farmers make a 
mistake in cutting; they cut stover too 





long (coarse). My idea is to cut as 
short as you can, and if the machine 
will not cut short enough get another. 
My stover was cut three-eighths of an 
inch; ensilage the same, and I believe 
this applies equally as well to en- 
silage, as mine never kept as well as 


this year. 
Small farmers cannot afford to buy 
and keep power, cutter, ete. They 


ean better afford to hire a man, who 
has a big cutter with thresher engine, 
to do the cutting and have done with 
it, providing they have room to store 
the cut fodder. Feeding whole stover 
is out of date with me, and I do not 
now own, nor do I think I ever shall 
own, a feed cutter, ete. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Martz re- 
garding the corn husker, especially 
when I can hire my corn husked by 
hand for two cents per bushel and 
board, or two and one-half cents and 


huskers. board themselves, as was 
done all around me last fall. It is too 
expensive and too wasteful. I have 


had a little experience and I don’t see 
any difference between changing work 
with neighbors and hiring it. The 
farmer who has nothing to do at that 
time of the year is an exception. An- 
other objection to the husker is that 
the fodder (stover) will not keep as well 
as fodder husked by hand and cut 
(or shredded if you prefer). Two 
years ago last fall I had part of my 
corn run through a husker, and a good 
share of it was shelled and went into 
the mow with the cut stover, and at 
least double the fodder spoiled that 
there did this year, notwithstanding 
the fact that it was the dryest fall 
we have had in many years, the corn 
fodder being so dry we could not husk 
by hand. 

I have tried sprinkling corn shocks. 
I prefer to lay down as many as we 
want to husk during the day, open and 
sprinkle and then pack them solidly 
together until we get to them. 

In another matter I disagree with 
Mr, Martz. He says we don’t want 
the price lowered. I say we do; $10 
per day is too much for husker, en- 
gine and two men. I paid $6 for cut- 
ter, engine and two men. I rather 
think Friend Martz owns a husker 
himself, or at any rate he pleads their 
cause pretty well, 

Ottawa Co., Mich. WM, WHIPPLE, JR. 

(We have been personally prejudiced 
against the husker, and yet have had 
no experience of our own with the 
husked and shredded fodder on a large 
scale. Our stover has been cut up in 
small lots, lasting a week or ten days 
at a time, and we never had any spoil 
on our hands. 

Our plan has been followed every 
winter for the last five years and we 
see no reason to change. If cut into 
small lengths, as friend Whipple 
states he cut his, we should like it as 
well as when shredded. It takes more 
power to shred. It also requires 
knives kept constantly sharp to cut in 
good condition. Friend Whipple’s 
communication is interesting, and we 
hepe to hear from others about this 


matter.—Ed.) 





GETTING OUT MANURE. 





The season is close at hand when 
most farmers wish to clean up the 
manure yards, and observation shows 
that a large majority of farmers have 
not yet learned to take advantage of 
this job, which is one of the hardest 
and most disagreeable on the farm. 

The common practice is to rig up a 


thing but corn. 





single wagon and team, drive in and 
load up, then drive to the field and 
spread the manure from the wagon. 
When managed in this way the team 
is standing idle over half of the time, 
stamping the barnyard into holes, fight- 
ing flies, when it wouiu be more com- 
fortable if on the move. The men will 
spend nearly half the time riding to 
and from the field. 

It is next to impossible to do even a 
passably good job of spreading manure 
by standing on the wagon and throw- 
ing off bunches here and there without 
being properly shaken apart. This 
whole job becomes tedious and irksome 
and is very likely to be slighted from 
first to last, which will tell on the next 
crop. 

Several hired men who have helped 
me with this work have told me that 
by our plan we could move out more 
manure for the time and money spent 
than by any other way they had ever 
seen tried. We want nothing but a° 
good, strong, willing man to help with 
this. One team and two wagons are 
always used. Every passage way into 
the manure lot is thrown open, so ‘ve 
can pass in or out in almost any direc- 
tion. While the team is gone to the 
field to unload one wagon, the man is 
loading up the other. Care is always 
taken to drive the empty wagon where 
the load can be put on with the least 
work. 

But it is in the field that the really 
skillful work is required. We never at- 
tempt to spread from the wagon. The 
side-board on one side is taken out and 
the manure pulled off in piles with a 
manure hook. We use boards ten feet 
long, with side-boards about two feet 
wide, and the manure is piled up on 
these as long as it will lie on. Each 
load is divided into six equal parts and 
dumped in conical piles, in straight 
rows 25 feet apart each way. When 
the manure is in condition for rapid 
work, we get out about 25 loads per 
day. When it is fine and tramped solid, 
18 or 20 loads will make a day’s work. 

When put on at the rate mentioned 
above it requires about 12 loads to 
cover an acre. We practice a four- 
year rotation, consisting of clover, corn, 
oats and wheat. I have tried for years 
to figure down this manure spreading 
pretty fine. I have found that by 
working all the oats and wheat straw 
from half of our cultivated land into 
manure, by feeding all the cornfodder 
and about all the clover hay from the 
other half, and by carefully saving and 
applying all the manure, we have just 
about enough to cover all our corn 
ground each year, or all the plow land 
once in four years. When the season 
is such that the straw and litter is 
pretty well rotted down, we have to 
spread a little thinner than here de- 
scribed in order to make it reach. 

Our land in this region is very fer- 
tile, so it is not best to apply to any- 
It would be almost 
certain to cause the other crops to 
lodge. So the manure is applied to the 
clover sod from which the crop of 
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clover hay has just been taken. This, 
with the second growth usually plowed 
under, makes an ideal seed bed for 
corn. The manuring, of course, is done 
soon after the hay is taken off or the 
second growth will prevent spreading 
properly, and the manure will make 
trouble if a crop of seed is to be taken. 

Some years ago I put piles of manure 

as here described on a pasture field 
that was to be plowed for wheat. The 
hogs rooted the piles down, and scat- 
tered them about so we could not do 
the spreading as it should have been 
done. Where each pile was there was a 
spot ten or twelve feet in diameter that 
had too much manure and the remain- 
ing space had very little. When this 
field was ripe it was a good object les- 
son for the man who does not believe 
it pays to spread manure evenly all 
over the ground. On each of these 
rich spots the wheat was down fiat, 
while on the remainder of the ground 
it might have been sown thicker and 
ranker without falling at all. The 
field averaged 25 bushels, which was 
fairly good, but I am certain that had 
the manure been properly spread, it 
would have made 30 bushels that could 
have been saved in harvesting. Wheat 
at that time was worth $1 per bushel. 
Here was a loss of $5 per acre, or $40 
on the eight acres, which would have 
paid for doing the work right, about 
a dozen times. Since then we are very 
careful to get the manure spread over 
the ground as evenly as possible, so 
that it will not be wasted on one spot 
while needed on another. I would 
like to have it spread so evenly that 
there would not be a spot as big as my 
hand without some manure on it, but 
We never get it done so well as this. 
“Confession is good for the soul,” and 
so I have told the above. 
‘If not spread as soon as hauled out 
there may be much loss from leaching; 
besides it does not work nearly so well 
if dried by the sun. I attend to this 
myself and spread each load as it is 
drawn out. 

The old idea was that if manure 
dried out before being plowed under, 
it was almost worthless. It is now 
well known that very little is evapo- 
rated except the water. 





Anglaise Co., O. J. AL. DOBIE. 
CLOVER AND ARTIFICIAL FER- 
TILIZERS. 





Clover is one of the best fertilizers 
that we have if properly used, but 
clover exhausts soils just the same as 
corn, wheat or any other crop. It is 
not d permanent fertilizer except in its 
particular province. The undoubted 
value of clover has led to many er- 
roneous 1mpressios regarding it, Many 
believed that it would restore almost to 
its pristine condition the fertility of 
the soil. But this is far from being 
true. In fact clover is only one of a 
series of soil fertilizers that we should 
use on our land. 

We hear a good deal now and then 
about clover-sick land. This means in 
other words land exhausted by too 
much clover growing. We might just 
as well say that the land is wheat sick, 
corn sick, or something else. If you 
raise corn or wheat on a field for five 
years in succession you will have sick 
land. e 

Clover raised too many years in suc- 
cession exhausts the soil of its mineral 
elements, and it becomes clover sick. 
A perfect knowledge of this should be 
understood by every farmer who raises 
clover, and thinks by so doing that he 
is restoring his soil to its original fer- 
tility. 

Clover is a valuable agent in restor- 
ing fertility because it adds to the soil 
what most fields lack. It gathers from 
the atmosphere nitrogen and adds it to 
the soil. Its roots help to break and 
pulverize the soil, and when they de- 
cay they add much plant food to it, By 
plowing under a clover field we make 
the soil richer by so many tons of 
plants, and by the amount of nitrogen 
that the plants have extracted from 
the air. As nitrogen is one of the most 
important of fertilizers, the most cost- 
ly, and one found in the least quanti- 
ties on most soils, the value of clover 
is apparent. 

But too many stop there. They keep 
raising clover year after year. The 
land becomes stocked with plant ma- 
terial and nitrogen, Much of the nitro- 
gen is not in an available form because 
it needs more mechanical stirring of 
the soil to liberate it. In time the land 
becomes clover sick, or exhausted of 
the other two important soil fertilizers 
—potash and phosphoric acid. This is 

why soils are clover sick, and refuse to 
let new crops of clover catch well. The 
remedy is simple. The fertilizers should 
be more evenly balanced. If to the 


clover we add sufficient potash and 
phosphoric acid, and stir the soil 
enough to mix these, and to produce 
chemical processes that liberate the 
nitrogen, then the soil will become as 
rich and strong as one could desire, 
New York. PROF. JAMES. S. DOTY. 





ALL IS WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 





THE WORK OF ONE SEASON. 

Without speaking in a bragging way 

I would like to tell the Michigan 
Farmer readers that we have done 
one of the hardest year’s work ever ac- 
complished by us on our farm. 
,Harly in the spring, when the snow 
was yet on the ground, the work be- 
gan in full blast. Having some wood 
to cut, the writer did his half toward 
putting up six cords of 18-inch wood 
a day. 

This was hardly off our hands when 
the sun called Jack Frost from mother 
earth and roused the enthusiasm in us 
mortals, warning us that summer was 
almost upon us and that we too must 
be up and doing. There never is a 
time (I believe) when one feels so en- 
thusiastic as early in the spring when 
the warm days come and with them 
the migration of the fowls of the air. 
Everybody and every creature seems 
to awaken from something like a “Rip 
Van Winkle” sleep during this period, 
and I must say that it is one of the 
most enjoyable times of the whole 
year. 

This spell was upon us when we had 
completed our fuel supply for the year, 
and as our plan for the summer’s 
campaign had been well studied, we 
knew just what was coming and did 
not have to stop for the “nomination” 
of anything. 

Our first work, before the ground 
was dry enough to use the team, was 
to ditch a 14-acre field. Of this I have 
spoken before, only I wish to verify 
the former statement that I expected 
the first crop would pay all the extra 
expense, and we would have the im- 
provement to boot, and it did, too. 
This field cost us a good many dol- 
lars this summer. The tile, ditching, 
logging, pulling stumps and picking 
stone was not only a hard task, but an 
expensive one as well, for we were 
smashing everything to pieces all the 
time and it seemed as though either 
the hired man or myself was on the 
road to and from the blacksmith shop 
most of the time. 

Nevertheless we survived to tell the 
story, and it’s a good one, too. The 
corn on the new part of the field pro- 
duced 100 bushels of ears to the 
acre, just as we said we thought it 
would when some _ skeptical fellow 
thought we were counting our chick- 
ens before they were hatched. Now 
when you come to clear off a field for 
a crop (if you have never done so), you 
will soon learn that there are a good 
many extra hours to put in .wat have 
not been counted upon, and, if you 
are not careful, the first you know 
there will be 40 or more jobs that need 
looking after, all at the same time. 
But I would not have you think one 
must clear off a new piece in order to 
get behind with his work. There are 
opportunities for improvement on most 
farms, and when a farmer. gets in- 
tensely interested in a job of this kind 
he is pretty liable to turn a deaf ear 
or a poor eye to it till after the other 
work is finished. Of course you know 
what I meant by saying “finished.” 
We've got a cow barn that was built 
two years ago, which was “finished” 
in the same way. Maybe we'll get 
time yet this fall to put in a feed bin, 
a partition gate and a small cupboard 
for the milk pail or can. Then we can 
write in our diary the word finis. Don’t 
you see, this is one of the 40 jobs to- 
ward which we've been turning a deaf 
ear for nearly two years. 

But you may ask what we have been 
doing all summer to so occupy our 


time. That would be a difficult thing 
to tell. With this extra new field 


planted to corn, it required many an 
extra day’s.work more than it would 
had it been an old field. Other crops 
came in their rotation on our farm just 
the.same as they did everywhere, and 
had to be taken care of in their re- 
spective order. 

Then our pigs claimed a portion of 
our time each day, especially so after 


and the water for our stock had to be 
pumped by hand and carted from the 
house to the yards back of the barn, a 
distance of 20 or 25 rods. The pump- 
ing was the greatest task, not the cart- 
ing, for when we once got the water 
in barrels on the wagon it only took a 
few minutes to make the distance. 
Yet a few minutes for this, a few 





harvest, when our barn well gave out’ 


for dishing out the water, and a good 
long time for pumping, and getting 
ready every morning, noon and night, 
made such a hole in the .day’s work 
that nothing else could be accomplished 
to advantage. This is a chore we have 
had to do every dry autumn. since we 
began farming six years ago, and I 
thought it was about time either to 
dispose of our stock instead of stock- 
ing up, or else have different facilities 
for watering our stock during dry pe- 
riods. . 

With plenty of pure well water at 
the house, we thought it would be fool- 
ish to sink our well at the barn deeper 
and then be to the necessity of lifting 
the water from the depths of the well 
by means of a hand pump. After do- 
ing some figuring, we discovered that 
a windmill could be erected over our 
house well by moving one of our out- 
side doors in our dwelling house to the 
south. : 

Any reader can plainly see that our 
well is close to the house, in fact, al- 
most too close for our own convenience 
with things situated as they are at 
the present time. The pump stands on 
the kitchen platform (the back porch) 
which made it about as handy for the 
housewife as it could be arranged with- 
out a windmill, while no water now 
has to be pumped by hand even for 
house use. 

Simply putting in a windmill usually 
makes very little extra labor, but with 
us it was different. In order to get 
water to the barn, a trench had to be 
dug from the house to the barn in 
which to lay the pipe. This of course 
had to be quite deep, so the water in 
the pipe would not freeze during the 
coldest weather. 

It may seem to the more conserya- 
tive farmer that we did not have our 
summer’s work well planned, or else 
we would not have attempted to dig 
this trench in dry weather, but we did, 
though the dirt had to be loosened 
with the pick before being thrown out. 
We had just finished this task when 
our first heavy rain storm came, caving 
in the trench and part of the stone 
wall under the house where we went 
under the wall with the pipe to con- 
nect with a tank in the dining room. 
Fortunately the pipe had been laid in 
the trench prior to this. 

One rain storm followed another, wn- 
til to-day (Nov. 11) one can travel on 
the land about:as well with a row-boat 
as he can with a stone boat. Corn cut- 
ting, wheat sowing and husking came 
too soon for us to finish our windmill 
job (filling trench, ete.), so we turned 
our deaf ear and blind eye to that and 
went at something else. Nov. 5 found 
our corn in the crib and fodder in the 
stack, so if we occasionally have a 
bright day (all days are good ones) ere 
long our deafness may be cured and 


the film removed from our eyes. 
ELIAS F, BROWN. 


Hillsdale Co.,. Mich. 

(It sometimes seems as though we 
have everything to contend with at 
once, when something goes wrong, and 
our friend’s experience is similar to 
what many of us have gone through 
at some time in some way. But “all 
is well that ends well.’”’—Ed.) 





HIS TOBACCO CROP DID NOT 
PAY, 





Our recent articles on the culture of 
tobacco have impelled a Van Buren 
county farmer to give our readers his 
experience in that line. He writes as 
follows: 

In 1885 I raised two acres of tobacco 
in this county. It was a dry year and 
I had a world of trouble in getting 
the plants te grow, often working late 
in the night irrigating them. I suec- 
ceeded in making them live and they 
grew and ripened nicely. I harvested 
the crop before frost came, 

About Christmas I stripped it and 
had 1,000 pounds of leaf. I sent 
samples to manufacturers of tobacco 
in Detroit and Chicago; also to parties 
in Kalamazoo and in South Bend, Ind., 
but not a bid could I get. Some 
praised it, but all had either bought 
or contracted for supplies and did not 
care to buy. A manufacturer of .smok- 
ing tobacco said my crop was fit for 
chewing purposes but was not what 
he used for smoking. I sent a sample 
to a maker of chewing tobacco, and 
he reported that it was not suited to 
his business but ought to sell well as 
smoking tobacco. 

A jobber in Chicago offered me four 
cents per pound. I did not sell, but 
kept’ it a few years and finally sold 
it out to my neighbors. When the last 
pound was gone the last dime had 
been spent and it seemed to me that 





I had lost a lot of work; but I was 





rich in experience. I shall always 
think, however, that if a large amount 
of leaf could be raised here—say some 
hundreds of acres—buyers would come 
here after it and a market would be 
established. Then money. could be 
made in raising it, for I believe that 
Michigan leaf is as good as that grown 
in any other northern state. 
ORION. 





We direct attention to the advertisement 
of the Adams’ Barn Floor Horse Power. It 
is simple and efficient, and any of our read- 
ers in want of such apower should address 
Smith and Pomeroy, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Sharples Quality. 


Dairying is not un- 
pleasant when you 
have the proper 
tools. A man takes 
pride in having a 
reputation for mak- 
ing better quality 
butter than his 
neighbor. 

A LITTLE GIANT 
SEPARATOR will 
enable him to make 
the highest quality 

: of butter. The sep- 
arator takes much of the drudgery 
away from dairying. 

BRANCHES: P. M. SHARPLES, 
Toledo,O. OmahaNeb. West Chester, Pa. 


Elgin, Ill. St. Paul, Minn. 
Dubuque, Ia. San Francisco, Cal. 
Steady, young, sober, 


WANTED. married man for farm 


work. References. BOX 80, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The 


Berkshire 
Hilis ear if 
Sanatorium, 
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ie 
“CANCER 
mai OF CAR iL 
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or Wed A ON ¥ 
Tumors, and all Forms of Malignant and 
nign Growth 


Without the use of the Knife 


The Lancest ano Best Equipreo Paivare Instirurion im THE WORLO, 


We have never failed -to effect a permanent cure where we have 
had a reasonable opportunity-for treatrient. . 

Please state your case as clearly as possible and our book with 
sumplete information will be mailed free. Address, 


irs, W. E, Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 
Clover and Timothy. 


We are re-cleaners of all kinds of field seeds, 
Medium and Mammoth Red Clover, Alsike, Alfalfa, 
White and Crimson Clovers, also Timotny, Or- 
chard Grass, Red Top, Blue Grass, Mixed Lawn 
Grass, Rye Grass and Imported Grasses. 
Essex Rape, Vicia Villosa, Field Peas, 
Beardless Barley and Spring Wheat. Write for 
Field Seed Price List, also 1899 Seed Catalogue. 
The Henry Philipps Seed & implement Co., 

115 and 117 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 
AGENTS WANTED in every locality to sell our 

guaranteed grades of Lubri- 
cating Oils and Greases tothe farmers, threshers 
and mills. We are manufacturers and can make 
lowest prices, while our instructions are so plain 
that any energetic man can make asuccess. Be- 
fore making arrangements with others,secure our 
terms. LINCOLN OIL CO.. Cleveland, O. 














BCEORD 
IF INTERESTED IN GETTING 
A FARM AT 


Five Dollars: 


PER ACRE, WRITE 
A. D. WHIPPLE, OWOSSO, MICH. 
CB TBOBCB CRORES 











A Good Farm for Sale. 


160 ACRES, Good soil and buildings. Living 
water and pasture land for stock. Near R. R. 
station, school and church. Terms easy. Ad- 
dress JANE E. BAIRD, Orleans, Ionia Co., Mich. 


80-ACRE FARM ill 
FOR SALE, CHEAP. exchange for enincmubered 
40. Address BOX 1579, Lakeview, Mich. 


MY 500-ACRE F ARM adjoining village of West 
Branch, Ogemaw OCo., on 

Michigan Central road. Stocked with sheep and 
cattle. Spring brooks on every 40 acres. Excel- 
lent wheat corn, and grass land. 1,000 apple and 
pear trees. Large outbuildings. Enauire further. 

G. N. HAUPTMAN, Saginaw, E.8., Mich. 

CHEAP 10WA FARMS for sale in Madison county. 
I have cheap and desirable 

farms; prices range from $20 to $50 per acre. Come 


and see them or send for lists. Address 
A. W. CRAWFORD, Winterset, Iowa. 


Why Not Secure Yourself a Home? 
10,000 ACRES oh, 2°7is hands, for 


Central Michigan. Longtime. Easy payments, 
Titles perfect. Good roads; good schools and church: 
es; near to postoffice; best market in Michigan, 
Erscce 8 to $8 per acre. Terms—$1 per acre cash, 
alance in five yearly payments. Interest 6 per cent, 
Write to JOHN S. WEIDMAN, Weidman, Mich, 


ANDSOME &:cs:= “yok 
GOLD 




















P for 
examination to any part of the U, S, 
Waltham & Elgin movements, superior finish. 
Best and cheapest factory on earth. Send now 


WATCHES Soe: 'arersceuneY MRS: 


: 
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Address all correspondence to Michigan Farm- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 


UNTRUE AS TO MICHIGAN, 





Massachusetts, led hy medical men who 
had but a cursory knowiedge of the dis- 
ease, undertook to stamp out the dis- 
ease thoroughly. The State spent $700,- 
000 in the destruction of tuberculous ani- 
mals and then abandoned the attempt. 
Michigan also began similar work, but 
had soon to quit, and the expense to that 
State was enormous.—Farming. 


The above paragraph is entirely un- 
true so far as this State is concerned. 
There has not been a dollar appropri- 
ated in this State for stamping out 
tuberculosis. It is true some cattle 
affected with tuberculosis have been 
slaughtered, but that has been done by 
the State Live Stock Sanitary Com- 
mission under the general law of the 
State, which empowers the commis- 
sion to take whatever measures it may 
deem necessary to suppress contagious 
or infectious diseases among farm ani- 
mals. Under the law referred to hogs 
affected with cholera or swine plague, 
horses affected with glanders, cattle 
with tuberculosis, or sheep wita scab, 
may be slaughtered. There has never 
been a special commission appointed 
to look after tuberculosis, or a dollar 
appropriated for its suppression. The 
law as passed is still in force, and the 
commission is conducting its business 
as it did ten years ago. We protest 
against Michigan being accused ef do- 
ing such fool work as has been done 
in New York and Massachusetts. 
Those States have thrown away many 
thousands of dollars in uttempting to 
stamp out a disease which springs 
primarily trom unhealthy con-litions. 
Slaughtering the affecred atimals, 
therefore, will not do away with the 
disease. The conditions surrounding 
the animals must be changed to ac- 
complish this, and when that is done 
thoroughly, and in accordance with 
the natural laws which regulate the 
health of all animals, then the disease 
will die out. When this fact is«gen- 
erally recognized, and the money now 
thrown away in futile attempts to 
stamp out the disease is spent in in- 
forming dairymen and farmers of the 
sanitary conditions necessary to insure 
sound health in their live stock, and 
in compelling those who do not ob- 
serve them to change their methods at 
once, the live stock of the country will 
soon be entirely free from all conia- 
gious end infectious diseases. They 
never will be where slaughtering the 
affected is the sole reliance for com- 
batting them, 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
DUTCH BELTED CATTLE, 





While most people are more or less 
familiar with this breed of cattle, 
there has never been any particular 
boom of them in this country, and 
they have never become a fashion or 
fad. These belted cattle of Holland 
may be said to be the descendants of 
the aristocracy of that country. In 
their early history. they belonged ex- 
clusively to the nobility, and they were 
bred carefully for the noblemen of 
Holland, and it is only in recent times 
that they have’ found their way into 
the hands of the poorer classes of Hol- 
land. 

They were imported into this coun- 
try a long time ago, but they rever 
seemed to secure any widespread pop- 
ularity. This may be due partly to 
the fact that no special attempt was 
made to breed them carefully in their 
new home. But today the breed is 
very popular in Pennsylvania, and in 
some of the eastern states. . Among 
the old Dutch farmers of Pennsy1- 
vania the breed is: seen at its best. 
It is said by them that their thousand- 
pound cows give an average of ten 
thousand pounds of milk a year. Such 
records, if true, place the cattle among 
the first dairy breeds of the world. 

There are probably not many more 
than a thousand registered Dutch 
belted cattle in this country, but the 
number is steadily increasing, and the 
breeders are doing their best to bring 
each animal up to the standard adopt- 
ed by the association. A _ well-bred 
cow is not only excellent for dairy 
purposes, but as a family cow as well. 
One of the requirements of the asso- 
ciation is that every animal registered 
should be gentle of disposition, which 
in reality is characteristic of all the 
Dutch cows. More than this the cows 


“ o “ 





have a strong, sturdy constitution, en- 
abling them to withstand the severe 
rigors of cold climates. These two 
points alone make them superior to the 
Jerseys for many purposes, ard in 
many localities. 

There is no doubt about what the 
Dutch pelied cattie can do in milk and 
butter making, and their weight is 
also in their fayor. ‘Phey are also 
good grazers and feeders. They will 
contentedly crop meadow land where 
a more nervous Jersey would grow 
restless. For an all-around cow either 
for the family or dairy this is a point 
worth considering. A wider experi- 
ence with this breed of animals will 
undoubtedly make them ore popular. 
Their lack of this is due move to the 
want of co-operative methods in push- 
ing them forward at agricultural 
shows and exhibitions. Their peculiar 
belted color makes them picturesque 
animals for farms and hillsides. 

Indiana, WILLIAM CONWAY. 

(We think our correspondent is a lit- 
tle too enthusiastic in speaking of the 
good points of this breed of cattle. 
In general appearance and character!s- 
tics we see but little if any differ-nce 
between them and the  Holstein- 
Friesian. The peculiarity of their 
markings seems to be the only distin- 
guishing point between the two 
breeds. The colors are the same— 
black and white—but the one has the 
black on its body in broad belts, reach- 
ing completely around, giving them a 
very peculiar appearance. In form, 
size and general make-up we have 
failed to detect a single characteristic 
which would distinguish .this breed 
from the Holstein-Friesian other 
than the arrangement of its colors. 
One of them with black spots instead 
of belts would readily pass a& a Hol- 
stein-Friesian, and one of the latter 
with black belts instead of spots 
would be accepted as of the Dutch 
Belted breed. We, therefore, believe 
they are simply a family of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian breed, and are not a 
distinct breed of themselves, any more 
than a spotted Ayrshire or a_ red 
Shorthorn is a distinct breed. 

As to the dairy qualities of the breed, 
an average of 10,000 Ibs. of milk per 
year is undoubtedly the average of the 
best, not the average of the entire fam- 
ily. They are undoubtedly deep milk- 
ers, but so are the best of the Holstein- 
Friesians. That point, therefore, is 
neither a distinguishing nor peculiar 
characteristic, neither entitling the 
Dutch Belted to high rank as dairy cat- 
tle, nor to be considered as a distinct 
breed.—Ed. Farmer.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
HIGH BRED STOCK AND FEED. 


The professional breeder who is suc- 
cessful in his work relies first upon 
‘high bred stock, and second upon prop- 
er food for his animals. The first is a 
matter of selection, or breeding. Any- 
body with the money can get high bred 
stock. There are plenty of breeders in 
the market who are ready to sell the 
very best to purchasers. Consequently 
any person who goes into cattle raising 
or dairying can to-day purchase a herd 
of the finest animals, and make a start 
equal to that of any farmer in the 
country. 

But then the equality of the two 


ard of the herd just purchased requires 
something besides money. Nothing 
but experience and intelligence will 
keep high bred animals up to their best 
work. Unless one understands the 
business the work of generation begins 
at once, and it is kept up unless some- 
thing is done to stop it until the high- 
bred cattle become little better than 
scrubs. It is estimated that it takes 
about five months to reduce a first- 
class herd of well bred animals to the 
condition of common scrubs in the 
hands of a careless or ignorant man, 
while it takes three or four genera- 
tionstoraise serubs up to a high stand- 
ard, under the most approved system 
of breeding, feeding and selection. 

The degeneracy of many of our herds 
is what keeps breeders in the business, 
for they find that customers are grow- 
ing, and not decreasing. It is a fact 
that every owner should recognize and 
appreciate that feeding plays a most 
important part in the future success of 
the herd. There is either improvement 
or degeneracy all the time. If one can- 
not keep the animals growing and de- 
veloping there is a direct loss of money. 
It is not such a difficult matter to 
make a herd maintain its standard of 
merit. It is quite essential to adopt 
some simple -but correct principle of 





probably stops. To maintain the stand- | 


feeding. Then by adhering to this 
with slight modifications the animals 
will do their best. Economy in feeding 
is to be observed only in a limited way. 
When it is a question of purehasing 
good food, or letting the animals de- 
generate, it always pays to get the 
food, even though it cost quite a little. 

Corn, grain, corn stover or corn 
silage, and good clover hay must ped J 
all be the basis of our feeding rations. 
The new foods are all right to supple- 
ment these, but they never can take 
their place entirely. Recognize this 
once in your system of feeding, and 
there will be no trouble with the ani- 
mals in their growing. 

Indiana. WILLIAM CONWAY. 





IMPORTANT TO LIVE : STOCK 
BREEDERS. 





The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Association of Breeders of Improved 
Live Stock will be held in the Senate 
chamber at Lansing, Wednesday, De- 
cember 2ist, beginning at 9:00 a. m. 
A full program has been prepared, 
which will be sent in next week. The 
meetings of the several breed associa- 
tions will be held on Tuesday after- 
noon and evening. Reduced rates for 
these meetings can be obtained on the 
certificate plan (provided there are one 
hundred in attendance), by securing 
certificates when purchasing tickets 
going. 

I. H. BUTTERFIELD, Secretary. 





The 19th annual meeting of the 
Michigan Merino Sheep Breeders’ As- 
sociation will be held ,in the city of 
Lansing on Tuesday, December 20. A 
good attendance is expected, and it is 
hoped every member who can possibly 
do sv, will be present.—E. N. Ball, Sec- 
retary. 





Settlers’ Rates and Homeseekers’ Excur- 
sions via Michigan Central. 

To many points in the United States spe- 
cial rates are made to land and homeseekers 
via Michigan Central and its a 
If you are figuring on atrip, write J. 8. Hall A 
District Passenger Agent, M.C.R.R., Detroit! 
for full information. 


~ BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. | 








it will 


If You Want a Good Poland-China Cheap it wil 


to write to WM. L. PENNOOK, Hastings, Mich. 


Large English Berkshires. 


prices. 








Choice pigs oe ee 
sex for sale 
MERCHANT KELLY, Woodstock, ‘aioh, 


Large English Berkshire Swine for Sale. 


RED PARSELL, Flushing, Mich. 


AK KRAAL” has Chester- White Hogs forsale, 
from Eastern sires and Western dams, at 
popular prices. H. @.  SELLMAN, So. Lyon, Mich, 











Pua Shorthorns and Shorthorns, all regis- 
tered — American Herd Book, both sexes. 

. FREEMAN & SGN, Flushing, Mich. 
OLAND- CHINAS. —2 June Boars, 2 June 
Sows, —— and Sept. Pigs for sale chea 

E. A. CROMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, Mic 
poranr- -CHINAS— —Pigs of either sex. Young 
sows bred; best strains. M. B. Turkeys, B. P. R. 
Cockerels. 











0. B. Rospsins, Edwardsburg, Mich. 





POLAND-CHINAS.—The first premium herd 
at State Fair of 98 offers good April boars 
cheap. | Address L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich. 





PoEann- -CHINAS at Bargains. —Choice breed- 
ing, fine form, strong bone and prolific breed- 
ers & specialty. ROBERT NEVE, Pierson, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINAS. —Choice lot of spring pigs, 
either sex. Sired by Prince U.S. and Black Jack, 
E. D. BisHop, Woodbury, | Mich. 
POLAND-CHINA SWINE from 3 months to3 years 
old, bred and for sale 

by w. c. HOWE, Howell, Mich. 
M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 


R. swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 











at.right prices. 








Special Price on Poland-China Boars of April 


farrow. F.M. Praaort, Fowler, Clinton Co. »Mich, 


i es PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, B. P. Rock & S. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock & eggs for sale. ©. M. Bray, St. Johns, Mich. 
VICTORIAS. allages, both sekes, of best breeding 
9 and individual excellence, for sale 
at reasonable prices. M.T. Story, Lowell, Mich. 
BARGAINS on serviceable P. C. BOARS. "Extra 
length, heavy bone, good quality; 
June and pely . BiG at fall pig’s prices at 
E. EIGHME’ Ss Owosso, Mich. 
BERKSHIRES 9 Blue ribbons. If you want a 
* pig of superior merit from the 
herd that won9 blue ribbons at State Fair in 
97 address N. A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich. — 
DUROC ~JERSEYS. Four of the most richly bred 
" young boars for sale. Sire, 


Royal Le Grand II, Lg dam by Protection, 4697. 
Also fall pigs. E. - HOWE, Howell, Mich. 


th 
GRAND RIVER HERD 0. 1 C., &83,2egm!um era 
5 firsts and 4 peecece at State Fair. Write for 
JNO. B ERNER, Grand Ledge, Mich. 


























prices. 





OcUST LODGE BERKSHIRES.—Large, 
lengthy, English type. Bred from noted prize- 
winners. Both —. all agesforsale. Write for 





CATTLE. 


M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of registered 
as Red Polled cattle and Poland-China swine. 
Choice young stock for sale. Prices right. 


OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole, Mich., 
J breeders of Scotch Shorthorn Cattle and 
Shropshire Sheep. Stock for sale of both sexes. 


F,. & E.W. ENGLISH, Clarksville. Mich.,breed- 


. ers of Registered Red Polled Cattle. An- 


drew Boy, sire and dam imported, heads the herd. 
50 SHOKTHORN Bulls, Cows and Heifers 


of best breeding. Examination requested. 
The A. P. Cook Co., Brooklyn, Jackson Co., Mich. 


REGISTERED GALLOWAYS. 


A. MATTHEWS, Maple Rapids, Mich. 


JOHN C. CHALMERS, 47%,4;°"- 




















.| Breeder of Registered GUERNSEY CATT. 





M. FISHBECK & SON, Howell, Mich., 

breeders of SHORTHORN CATTLE from 
good ——- families. Cows and heifers for 
sale. No bulls except young calves. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL 8 years old. 
A Perfectly gentle and first-class in every 
way. Dam gave over 15,000 Ibs. milk in one year. 
To avoid aie will sell him cheap. 
F, THOMPSON, Detro t, Mich. 


J. M. KNAPP, Beilevue, Mich. 
tered 
Breede tiistervice, RED POLLED CATTLE 
Milk yield of dam 33 months, 21,071 Ibs; milk yield 
of sire’s dam 12 months, 10,589 lbs. 


BEEF WITH MILK Herd contains Columbian prize 

*test cows. Some _ valuable 

oung bulls and cows forsale cheap. Ifyou want 

Su ORTH ORNS that willmake you money I can 
please 3 CALVIN LOVETT, Otsego, Mich. 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM. 

Jersey Cattle, bred for intrinsic value, individ- 
ual merit and future usefulness. Rich cream and 
butter product, coupled with fine form and good 
constitution first consideration. Stock for sale. 
O.J. Buiss & Son, Silver Creek, Allegan Co..Mich. 

















OTICE what the Poland-China breeder, J. W. 
N Bush, of Wacousta, Mich., pay ys of a yearling 
Aberdeen-Angus bull which 
“Ohesney is a very fine animal. I do not ere 
the $115 in the least, because he is the best Ml 
inthis country. Thank you ver: mack for him.”’ 
Speak quickly for the FIV. ULLS FOR 

ALE FEO SAME 


V CHEAP. 
CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM, Port Austin, Mich. 


HOGS. 


FEW Poland-China Boars of April farrow. 
Good bone, dark in color, at reasonable prices. 
Perfect satisfaction. A. O. Bowen, Wixom, Mich. 


ERKSHIRE PIGS feom stock that is from 
World’s Fair prize whfhers. Write for catalog 
and prices. CO. E, Pailthorp & Co.,Mt. Morris,Mich. 


ERKSHIRE Boars and Sows of the Baron Lee 
strain. Large boned, lengthy fellows. Choice 
Shropshire rams. J. W. McDowell, Bad Axe, Mich. 


eS SWINE for Sale.—Spring 


pigs 7 mo: s old, both sexes, and yourtine 
boar. H.H MURRAY Grass Lake, Mich. 


Duroc-Jersey Swine. fpringand 
sale; both sexes. H. D. HALL, Martin, Mich. 
OR SALE.—Large Epg. Berkshires: Longfellow 


& Wantageéstrains of Hood’s Farm, Mass. 
Prices reasonable. V.E. Hackney,Mt.Morris.Mich. 


D\wiite me for i BARGAIN fais, POLAND-CHINAS 


ERRY. Ssastings, Mich. 


selected for him; i 
































prices. FLA - BYWATER, Memphis, Mich. 


OLAND- CHINAS.—One two years old a and 
three yearling bor’s. Large, good bone 
-_ quality. Young stock of either sex. Write 
L. W. BARNES, Byron (Shiawassee Co.), Mich. 


POLAND-CHINA BOARS | 


of extra quality and bstetiag for sale at Hickory 
Grove. A.A. woop, Saline, Mich. 











“Choice March and 


POLAND- CHINAS. April boars, sired 
40661. 


by Victor C. Quali x and Ideal Chief 
Address J. W USH, Wacousta, Mich. 


Both sexes, 


50 Duroc-Jersey Swine for Sale. ee ome, 
tolyr. old. Nu. 1 stock at reasonable prices. Send 
for price list. J.H. BA NGHART, Lansing, Mich, 


Unsurpassed in in 


100 DUROG-JERSEY SWINE, beosting endiine 


dividuality. Correspondence solicited 
en: ee L. SMITH & SON, Moshervilie, Mich, 


Poland- China Show 


FOR SA L E. Boar; Spring and fall 


pigs. Sows bred. Breeding and individuaii 
Fight er F a choice Merino rams, ‘shine! 
INMAN & CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


SOME CHOICE POLAND- CHINAS 


orwin ftin 
WM. H. COOK, Walid, Mich. 


100 HIGH-CLASS DUROG-JERSEY SWINE, 


Largest Herd in Michigan. 


HERBERT W. MUMFORD, P. 0. Agricultural College, Mich, 
Stock at Moscow, Mich 


High-Class Duroe- -Jersey Swine. 


Two blue ribbons received at Kalamazoo Street 
Fair for best pen of pigs and herd exhibit, Pairs 
not akin, and BROWN, for sale. 

J ‘ Battle Creek, Mich. 


By C 
Write your wants. 








r= SALE—At prices that are right. 50 P.O. 
spring pigs, 10 brood sows and 40 fall gilts. 
We have more hogs in stock than we can handle 
and will unload at large discount. ring pigs, 
pairs not akin, $15.00; single pigs, HY 00; some 
cheaper fall gilts, pairs. $8.00; nee bigs, ee 00, 
Come and see or write J. Cc. 
ne View Farm, G Grass ie Mich. 


$3.000274 - 
peor otesn 
Chester-White pig 
old enough for ser- 
vice; fall pigs $8.0u 
per pair; a few 
choice brood sows 
312 to $15, bred if 
desired. WM. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 


0. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., Pre rietor of 

« the Michigan Central herd of ROVED 
Chester Whites. 

\ The largest herd in the State. 

Choice stock of March and 

April 
Sows bred for spring farrow. 

~ Write me your wants or give 
me a callif convenient. Also 
Light Brahma fowls. 















farrow, either sex. 












O. I. C. SWINE 


All ages, both sexes, pairs not 
akin. Prices right. Individu- 
2 als from above stock like 
} government bonds to the pur- 
chaser. For particulars address 


G. S. BENJAMIN, 
Mich. 









Portland, 
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THE HOOF OF THE HORSE 
IXPAND IN MOTION. 





DOES 


An English authority, writing upon 
horse-shoeing, says on this subject: 

The theory of expansion—for over a 
hundred years the question has been 
debated—does the foot of the horse ex- 
pand during progression when the 
weight of the animal is placed upon 
it, and contract when the weight is 
removed? 

Careful, honest men, sound, practical 
men, highly trained, scientific men 
have ranged themselves on each side 
and assertion and denial have alter- 
nated. Measurements were made by 
means of callipers by tracings on pa- 
per, by tape and string. Great care 
was taken by all sides to measure the 
foot off the ground and on the ground. 
What was the result? Some said the 
foot on its ground surface does not ex- 
pand or contract, others said it ex- 
pands, whilst another party asserted 
that it contracted, 

In recent years the question has been 
tested in Germany by Professor Lung- 
witz and in England by Veterinary 
Captain Smith. These observers used 
apparatus with fine electrical adjust- 
ments which leave little room for 
doubt as to what really takes place. 
Their work shows that the old observ- 
ers were possibly all correct and that 
the structure of his foot has a good 
deal to do with the movement. Some 
feet expand, some contract and some 
are neutral, A good sound foot, the 
frog of which takes a bearing on a 
level surface does expand when the 
weight of the horse rests fully upon 
it. If, however, the heels are high and 
the frog takes no bearing then the 
hoof contracts. 3etween these two 
extremes there may be a neutral state. 
Of course this movement is interesting 
and important in relation to  horse- 
shoeing only as it affects the bearing 
surface of the hoof. The movement 
at the coronet is too apparent to be the 
subject of dispute. The expansion 
theory is now settled and the degree 
of expansion is so slight that it may be 
safely ignored as a factor in the art of 
shoeing. The expansion is about equal 
in extent to the thickness of a sheet of 
writing paper. 

What a lot of erroneous practice has 
been based upon this theory! Shoes to 
cure all evils by permitting expansion 
were invented. Some-had hinges or 
joints at the toe, some were made in 
a series of movable sections, Others, 
again, attempted to give freedom to 
the foot by having the nails placed on 
one side only. Still others, who recog- 
nized that loose shoes were too com- 
mon with unilateral nailing, attempted 
to allow expansion by keeping all the 
nails well forward. Miles, who wrote 
on the subject some 30 years ago, 
argued that if there were expansion of 
the hoof there must be movement of 
the arch of the sole at the same time. 
He was right, This is a little, but not 
so much as to warrant his advice that 
the sole should be pared so thin that it 
might yield. easily. 





THB MORGAN HORSE. 


Although the demands of the horse 
market have been steadily drifting 
towards specialties the farmer, ranch- 
man and residents in cities and towns, 
excepting a wealthy class able to buy 
the ultra-fashionable horses, of which 
the standard-bred families furnish the 
largest supply, can find in the Morgan 
blood qualities that are highly satis- 
factory. The drafts can pull heavier 
loads, but are too slow and unwieldy 
for anything but extremely heavy work 
in cities. More speed is found in trot- 
ting-bred families, but for all-day work 
and work every day, in the plow, wag- 
on or light harness, or under the sad- 
die, with plenty of speed and_wonder- 
ful endurance, courage, gentleness and 
intelligence, no family of horses, out- 
side the trotting-bred, can equal the 
Morgan. Wherever an_ all-purpose 
horse is needed horses of this breed 
will be found equal to requirements. It 
is said that much more attention is be- 
ing paid to the systematic breeding and 
perpetuation of the Morgan horse than 
there was a few years ago and that the 
breeders are culling out and improving 
their herds judiciously, But such 
herds, as has been said, are still small. 

The Journal does not know that there 
is a stallion of the Morgan blood in 
Texas. To the farmer having a few 





good, large mares the services of a 
horse of that blood would be worth 
very much, for, as was said in the 
Journal’s former articie, one of the 
most valuable characteristics of the 
family was that of strongly impressing 
itself upon its progeny. This prepo- 
tency belongs also to some of the best 
of the trotting-bred families, but, un- 
fortunately, while there are a few stal- 
lions of such families in Texas, they 
are far less in number than the re- 
quirements of so large an area as that 
of Texas demand.—Texas Stock and 
Farm Journal, 

Such articles as the above are quite 
common in agricultural journals, and 
are practically worthless when the sub- 
ject of the different breeds of horses 
is under discussion. As a matter of 
fact, there is not a single descendant 
of Justin Morgan alive to-day, which 
has a record of any importance as a 
sire or for speed, that does not carry 
more of other blood than of the orig- 
inal Morgan. The family is only a 
reminiscence, and the wonderful stories 
of their great speed and powers of en- 
durance are simply legends which grow 
with the years.- Just what eonstitutes 
a Morgan now we cannot say. We find 
that any horse with a trace of so-called 
Morgan blood, through either sire-or 
dam, is claimed to be a “Morgan.” 
There may be seven-eighths, or fifteen- 
sixteenths of other blood in its veins, 
but the drop of Morgan outweighs all 
the rest, and the good qualities of the 
animal are ascribed to its presence. It 
is simply a humbug to talk of Morgan 
stallions and mares. We have seen so- 
called Morgans of all sizes and descrip- 
tions. Their conformation and charac- 
teristics were as various as the ani- 
mals. In discussing their breeding, the 
owner would keep to the sire’s side en- 
tirely if the Morgan blood came 
through that line, and to the dam’s if 
it came through her. All out-crosses 
were ignored. They were not grade or 
part blood Morgans, but Morgans. An] 
they are undoubtedly as good as any 
others Morgans living. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 


Nominee, 2:171%4, won a two-mile race 
at St. Petersburg, Russia recently in a 
driving snowstorm, trotting the two 
miles in 4:43. 

The New England Trotting Horse 
Breeders’ Association cleared a profit 
of over $14,000 in their two meetings 
last season. 

Grattan, by Wilkes Boy, is the only 
Stallion with two 2:08 performers at 
11 years of age. Grattan Boy, 2:08, 
and Palmyra Boy, 2:0714, are a credit 





to him. 


Klatawah, 2:05%4, bay pacing colt, 8, 
by ‘Steinway, dam Katie G, by Elec- 
tioneer, was sold recently to James 
Butler, of New York, for $7,000. He is 
the champion pacer for his age. 

Five head of thoroughbred yearlings, 
the get of Ormonde, the imported stal- 
lion for which W. B. McDonough paid 
$150,000, were sold at auction on the 
22d of Noyember at San Francisco. 
They were all fillies, and brought $2,- 
300, $900, $550, $1,100 and $700, re- 
spectiv ely. The prices, while fair, were 
hot regarded as satisfactory. 


The report comes from England that 
hereafter colts with docked tails will 
not be allowed in show rings there 
hereafter. We hope the time is not far 
distant when a docked tail will dis- 
qualify any horse from competing in 
the show ring. It is a cruel, useless, and 
indecent practice, contfary to the dic- 
tates of good sense and decency, and 
“an only be defended on the plea that 
it is “fashionable.” 

Star Pointer, 1:5914, the mea igre har- 
ness horse in the, world, was sold at 
auction in New ‘York Ans November 
21st for $15,000. He went to Hoa. W. 
J. White, of Cleveland, ex-Congress- 
man, and proprietor of a stock farm 
near that city. His previous owner, 
James A. Murphy, purchased him in 
the same ring less than two years ago, 
bidding him up to $15,600. At that 
time his mark was 2:02%%. 

Pray Tell, 2:0914, by Axtell, a chest- 
nut gelding six years old, recently sold 
at auction for $5,100. He was pur- 
chased by Robert Bonner, and conse- 
quently Will not be campaigned again. 
Pray Tell is a dark chestnut horse, 16.2 
hands, and shows great substance. 
While a great race horse, he is re- 
ported to be one of the best road 
horses in the country. His dam was 
Jean Look by Look, a son of Nutwood. 

A Texas judge was robbed of a horse 
not long ago, and the thief, being ap- 
prehended, was brought before him 





for trial. The judge eyed the prisoner 


with deep satisfaction for a minute or 
so, and then delivered himself of the 
following: “Owing to a personal preju- 
dice, the court will not hear this case. 
It will be tried by the bailiff, who will 
find a verdict in accordance with the 
facts. In the meantime,” he added, 
impressively, “the court will go out- 


good tree.” 

Frank Caton, who has been abroad 
a number of years training and driv- 
ing trotters in Russia, is at home on a 
visit. He has been remarkably suc- 
cessful with his string of trotters this 
season, winning 266,000 roubles. The 
phenomenal filly, Cleopatra, by the 
American sire Prince Warwick, out of 
an Orloff mare, won thirteen straight 
races in her three-year-old form. Mr. 
Caton reports the interest in harness 
racing as on the increase in Europe, 
with the American trotter in the lead. 

At an auction held in Madison Square 
Garden, New York city, the past week, 
the great young trotting stallion Cres- 
ceus, 2:093%4, was purchased by the Kal- 
amazoo Stock Farm, of this State, for 
$14,000. Cresceus is a four-year-old, a 
chestnut, rather rough looking, with 
straight neck and drooping rump. 
While plain looking, he is strongly 
built, and has the appearance of being 
able to stand hard work. His sire is 
Robert McGregor, son of Edsall’s Ham- 
bletonian, dam Dority’s Mabel by 
Howard’s Mambrino. Mabel is also the 
dam of black Nightingale. The price 
paid for this colt is a high one, and 
yet it may prove a better investment 
than many of the cheap ones sold at 
the same time. 

A report comes from Grand Island, 
California, to the effect that those who 
are engaged in the sheep business are 
suffering great loss by the death of 
sheep that have foundered on wheat. 
The ground of the stubble pasture is 
covered with wheat which was blown 
out by the north wind, and the feed is 
exceptionally fine. When the sheep 
were turned upon the pasture they ate 
so much that many of tnem foundered. 
It is no unusual occurrence to find 
thirty or forty dead sheep in a heap. 
Wheat is very apt to founder any ani- 
mal that is allowed to eat all it can. 
The grains are imperfectly masticated, 
and swell in the stomach frequently 
with fatal results. We have known a 
cow to die from the same cause. 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 


yd. 
Gombauli 
ex-Veteri- 
a 
geonto the 
— 






mont Stua 


Sb EAD 

SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 

Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safost finent sores ever used. Takes the place 
oi all lini ments for mi d ad severe action. Remover 
from Horses or Cattle. 

pip: HU MAN EMEDY for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., it is inva:uable. 
WE GUARANTE that one tablespoonful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM wa 

produce more actual results than a whole bottle o 
any liniment or spavin cure mi=ture ever ma og 

Every bottle of Caustic Baisam sold is Warran 
ted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold 
by druggists. or sent by ext “ss, charges paid, with full 
directions for its use, Send for descriptive —e 
testimonials, etc, Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, “Ohio 
SS SR ES 


YOUR WIFE 


Bana family may drive out with per- 
fect safety if yourcarriage or bug- 
gy is equipped with the accident 
preventing, life preserving, 


AUTOMATIC 


GRIP NECK YOKE. 


; 4 No matter what ita” the traces, 
r, a or double-t 














n’t drop and turn over the vehicle. 
The ap 3 ER ? m simply eripeand and ONE *till all danger is 






past. 
them, ao =e erybody buys eo! at sigh 
nickeled, $1; Nickeled Loops and 
Nickeled Tips and Centers, 

Tips without Yoke, $1.25; Cen 
Made in three sizes, to fit’ pole tips 1 to 1%. Also farm 
wagon size to grip pole 26 4 ak in size. Send to-day 
for circulars and special confidential terma to agents. 

AUTOMATIC GRIP NECK Y OKE 






side and bend a rope and pick out a) 


VERY SUCCESSFUL 
farmer who raises fruits, 
vegetables, berries or 

grain, by experience 
the importance of having a 
large percentage of 


Potash 


in his fertilizers. If the’ fer- 
tilizer is too low in Potash the 
harvest is sure to be small, and 
of inferior quality. 


knows 


Our books tell about the proper fertilizers 
for all crops, and we will gladly send them 
Sree to any farmer, 


GERTIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New —_ 








Beats the windiest weather. The hopper is so close to the ground that 
the wind can not blow the seed away. Must sow even. Sows ail 
Clovers, Alfalfa, all kinds of Grass Seeds, ‘Timothy, Red To =— 
Flax. Special hopper for Whent, Oats, Baricy and 

Sows 20 to 40 acres per day. rite for free catalogue and price ist, 


0. E. THOMPSON & SONS, 25 River St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


ULL VALUE gz *:"' 


grains <an enly be 
secured by grinding ¥ 


BUCKEYE 


FEED MILLAND POWER___ os 


COMBINED crute 


and grinds earcorn,coband ¢ 
all,and grinds all grains, 
single or mixed, as fine as 












or other purposes at same # 

Latest catalog free 
STAVER CARRIAGE CO. 
6th & Wallace Sts, CHICAGO. 












To Keep Valuables and Papers In as a Protection 
Against Fire and Burglars. 


Our No. 4 Victor Safe has improved combina- 
tion lock oa outer door, also inside door with key 
lock. Inside dimensions 19x14x12!2 inches; 
weight, 800 ees regular price, $60.00; our 
price, $30. 

No. 3 has same combination lock on outer door 
but noinner door. Inside dimensions, 15x10x10 
inches; weight, 500 pounds; regular price, $40.00; 
our ‘Price, $17.00. 

- 1 has 3 tumblar, non-pickable combination 
loek; “inside dimensions 10x62x8 inches; weight, 
$7 go: regular price, $10.00; our price, 

Each safe is guaranteed fireproof and of first- 
class materials and construction throughout. 
Prices on other sizes furnished on application. 


Address THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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THE SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louis and all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists i 
- BUTLER, D. F. & 
9 Fort St. West, (Hammond Building.) 





RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
City Office, 84 Woodward Ave. Both Phones 39. 
Brush street depot. *Daily. tExcept Sunday. 























78 Harding Street, 


CHEAP FARMS. 2° Zo", You WANT A HOME? 

« We will sell you one with 
& small payment down, the balance on long time 
a little each year. Come and see us or write 





THE Oo 
Oneal RoSw' 2 5 gs fis ich. 





Leave. EAST VIA WINDSsor. Arrive 
* 6:30am | Niagara Fails, Buffalo........ * 9:00 pm 
ree, the tongue | *12 noon | Buffalo, New York............ * 1:30pm 
¢t 6:40 pm pee ay vane _ sibeees t ‘3 pm 
ails sk ase Ne ondon accommodation..... | ¢ 9:05 am 

NEY ey, ain un EAST VIA PORT HURON. 

Acorn Heads, $1.50; 
7 ; | ¢ 7:55am | Port Huron F. & P. M., north} ¢ 9:40am 
5 ickeled, Centers and * 12no00on | Toronto,Montreal, New York | * 2:00 pm 
+ 1:20pm | Pt. Huron F. & P. M., north.. | ¢ 6:00pm 
t+ 4:20pm | Pt. .uron and Int. stations.. ¢ 9:15pm 
*10:40 pm | Toronto, Buffalo, New York. | * 6:45am 
, Ina D. & M. DIVISION. 

+ 6:55am | Saginaw,Muskegon,G.Rap’ds | ¢ 9:20pm 
+11:10am | G. Rapics, G. Haven, Chicago | ¢ 3:40pm 
t 4:05 pm | Sag.,G.Rap’ds,C. &G. T.ponits | 11:50 am 
ad * 8: aon Chicago via Durand (sleeper) | * 7:30am 
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heep and @lool. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GI" BONS. 








Address all correspondence to Michigan Farin- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 


SHEEP AS RENOVATORS OF THE 
: SOIL. 





_ There are large areas of land in this 
State which, if it ever becomes of any 
value to the agriculturist, will be 
through the use of sheep as renovators 
of the naturally sterile soil. If once 
such land can be got into shape to sus 
tain sheep, the question of its ever 
becoming of any use to the farmer is 
settled. With sheep its fertility will 
increase every year, and consequently 
its ability to produce feeding crops 
will grow also. We regaid clover an 
sheep as the main reliance of the farm- 
er upon very light soils. Once clover 
ean be grown, there can be no fears 
of any crop suited to the section not 
succeeding. We say this in answer to 
a correspondent in Clare county, who 
has been running a farm with a very 
light soil, and growing considerable 
crops of potatoes. He has kept little 
stock, and he is finding it a difficult 
matter to keep up the yield of his 
crops. We believe he should invest in 
afew sheep—breeding ewes,of course— 
and maintain a flock hereafter, wheiher 
wool or mutton is up or down. They 
will help him keep the fields fiee from 
weeds and sprouts, and they will turn 
into valuable commodities what would 
otherwise go to waste on the farm. The 
cull potatoes, not worth while attempt- 
ing to market, will bring a better price 
per bushel when turned into wool and 
mutton than the best ones did. And 
while the sheep are doing this they 
will also be increasing the ability of the 
land to produce crops. When their 
wool or mutton is ready to ship it will 
not cost one-half the crop to transport 
the other half to market. A pound of 
good wool is worth nearly as much as 
a bushel of potatoes. You can readily 
figure out the cost in transportation 
between the two commodities. When 
there is a bunch of lambs ready for 
market there will always be a buyer 
after them. If not, they can be drivea 
to the railway station and shipped to 
market with but little trouble. 

While the sheep will do so much on 
the light sandy soils of this State, they 
will be found equally as valuable on 
broken and rough lands which cannot 
be put into cultivated crops. There is 
no other manner in which such lands 
can be so profitably employed as in 
maintaining a flock of sheep. The re- 
turns are certain, and the labor in cav- 
ing for them during the summer and 
fall months is very light. A cheap’ 
shelter during the winter months, ar- 
ranged so as to provide the flock with 
good water, a little grain added to the 
straw, corn-stalks, cull beans, wheat 
screenings, cull vegetables, etc., wii. 
earry the flock through the winter 
months and keep it in good shape. 

A flock of sheep on a farm is a 
necessity to its economical manage- 
ment. It is a factory running at all 
times turning into valuable cash prod- 
ucts the unconsidered trifles which 
would otherwise go to wasie on the 
farm. A. flock of sheep is like a sav- 
ings bank—it is a safe investment, and 
always pays good interest on whatever 
is put into it. Make a start at once. 
and give the sheep an opportunity to 
help you out of your difficulties, 





INFLUENCING THE SEX IN 


SHEEP. 


From time immemorial, it has been 
a study of great interest to mankind 
to determine, if possible, the law of 
conditions that influences the sex in 
our domestic animals, and at present, 
so far as being able to lay down a 
fixed law, or even to offer a reasonable 
hypothesis, we are practically as much 
in the dark as ever; the law of the’ 
Sexes is one that science has yet to 
solve. Yet, while no finite solution 
has been developed, careful study and 
experiment on the part of some of our 
leading stock growers, has, seemingly, 
established the fact that it is possible 
to influence, to a certain extent, at 
least, the sex of the progeny of the 
Sheep by observing certain features at 
or before the coupling time. 

Careful investigation has seemingly 
proven it to be a fact that the breeder 
can influence the sex of the lambs by 
observing the age of the breeding 
sheep and allowing himself to be gov- 
erned thereby. Mr. Henry Stewart, 





the veteran writer and well-known au- 
thority on stock matters in general, 
and especially sheep, gives some inter- 
esting facts in one of his recent writ- 
ings, by which it seems to be without 
doubt a thoroughly established fact 
that the sex can be controlled to a con- 
siderable extent by selecting rams of 
certain ages; that is to say, an old 
ram will produce a majority of males 
while the progeny of a young ram will 
be largely females. To bear out the 
theory Mr. Stewart cites a notable in- 
stance: One flock of ewes was mated 
to a 4-year-old ram, and out of S85 
lambs produced by him, 64 per cent. 
were males and 86 per cent. females; 
a second flock was mated to an 18 
months old ram: out of 111 lambs, 
31 per cent. proved to be males 
and 69 per cent. females. Or in other 
words: The first flock mated to-the 4 
year-old ram produced 54 females and 
31 males; the second flock, headed by 
the yearling ram produced 35 males 
and 76 females. 

The result of this experiment seems 
to argue that one should mate ex- 
tremes in order to produce a predomi- 
nance of either sex. To what extent 
one could carry the experiment in mat- 
ing extremes and secure satisfactory 
results is a matter that can be deter- 
mined by experiment only. I do not 
believe, nor do I understand that the 
;romoters of the theory consider that 
they have solved the problem of the 
determination of the sexes. It seems 
very evident that the result of mating 
extremes, which has been thoroughly 
tested by carefully conducted experi- 
ments, both in this country and in 
France, is the result of some circum- 
stances that are really secondary to 
the cause itself. However far it may 
be from the real solution of the mat- 
ter, it is still interesting to know that 
many of our most thorough breeders 
are of the opinion that it is really a 
fact that one can in a way control the 
sex of the progeny by observing proper 
precaution at coupling. 

To what extent this theory will 
prove valuable to sheep growers in 
general is a matter that must of ne- 
cessity be largely governed by the 
wants and wishes of the breeder. If 
the farmer is looking for good feeders 
and believes that the male sex will 
answer his purpose the better, then it 
of course follows that the ram gambs 
are the ones that he would wish to 
predominate in his flock. In many 
ways it will prove to be a matter of 
much value if the breeder can influ- 
ence the sex of his stock to a more or 
less extent. 


c. P, REYNOLDS. 





MORE SHEEP. 


An Illinois jourmal, published. at 
Bunker Hill, has just woke up to the 
possibilities of the sheep industry in 
the United States, and publishes the 
following enthusiastic statement re- 
garding the business: 

“Has it ever occurred to you that 
farmers of the United Statés stand 
more in need of sheep than of any 
other kind of live stock? Whether it 
has or not does not matter much, but it 
is so,nevertheless. With a population of 
yrobably over 70,000,000 people, we 
have only one sheep to every two in- 
habitants. The average fleece in this 
country weighs less than five pounds, 
and this produces, when scoured, 
scarcely two pounds of wool in a con- 
dition to be spun or woven into cloth. 
If our people were compelied to depend 
on our sheep for their clothing we 
would be a badly clothed people. 

“It probably requires as much as 
one-third of the whole number of sleep 
in this country to supply the demand 
for mutton, so the prospect for over- 
production does not seem to be so very 
good. If we had 100,000,000 sheep in 
this country instead of less than half 
that number, the products from them 
in the shape of wool and mutton couid 
be used to good advantage. There is 
no good reason why we should import 
either wool or mutton except that our 
sheep breeders are not alive to the im- 
portance of the industry and are not 
making the proper effort to increase 
the growth of the business. 

“It is possible for the up-to-date 
sheep owner to produce from seven to 
ten pounds of wool per head. It sells 
from 19 to 20 cents per pound in the 
dirt. The sheep that produces this 
fleece may raise a lamb which will sell 
anywhere from $2.50 to $4 before it 
grows a fleece. There is not a farm 
where this paper circulates that is 
above water that would not be better 
for having a few sheep on it. There is 
plenty of room fqr beginners to engage 
in the business.” 





FLOCKS AND FLEECES. 

The total wool clip of Montana for 
1898 is estimated at 22,500,000 pounds, 
while many good judges estimate it at 
25,000,060 pounds. Most of it has gone 
to the market, there being but from 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 pounds left in the 
state, The price ranges from 14 cents 
to 18 cents, averaging 15% cents. Mon- 
tana has been free from scab until late- 
ly, but within the last few weeks there 
have been serious outbreaks in at least 
half a dozen counties in the state, due, 
it is believed, to a laxity in the state 
regulations in imperting sheep. 

In advising farmers to keep more 
sheep,* the National Provisioner says: 
“ive acres of land will take care of 
twenty-five sheep and their lambs dur- 
ing the summer, and during winter no 
farmer Will miss what they will eat. 
Their fleeces will pay about $1 apiece, 
and their lambs a year old, if properly 
cared for, are good for 83. If fattened 
to 100 pounds weight and put on the 
market they are geod for $5 by the car- 
load. It has been figured out by an 
authority that, with oats and corn at 30 
cents a bushel and oil meal at $1.25 
per hundred, a lamb frem the time that 
it is two weeks old until it reaches 100 
pounds, which is in the eleventh 
month, will not consume more than 
$1.35 worth of grain. In our opinion, 
the time is not very far distant when, 
With the scarcity of beef and with the 
high price which cattle command, we 
Wiil have te resort to eating mutton. 
There will also be a great export de- 
mand for the article. We have too 
nuch corn, too many hogs, too ‘ew 
sheep.” 

Prof. Thomas Shaw, of the State ex- 
periment station at Anthony Park, 
Minn., has arrived at the following 
conclusion with regard to sheep in that 
state: That it is possible to so fatten 
home-grown lambs that the finish will 
be of a high order without unduly 
loading them with fat; that bran, oats, 
barley and oilcake in the preportion of 
5, 3, 5 and 1 parts, respectively, with 
hay and roots, is well adapted to the 
production of such meat; that it is ad- 
mirably adapted to the production of 
cheap mutton, Prof. Shaw has also 
been experimenting in the growing and 
fattening of swine. The hogs were 
divided into sections and fed different 
foods. It was demonstrated that a 
diet in which oats predominated is not 
the most suitable. Barley was not 
found so good as corn. The average 
cost of making 100 pounds of increase 
where corn was fed was $1.77; of bar- 
ley, $1.90. The aggregate net profit of 
feeding twelve pigs for 112 days was 
$18.09, an average of $1.51. Oats was 
found to be the most expensive, rela- 
tively, of all the foods. 

The following item appeared in the 

Detroit Journal the past week: “The 
sheep industry in this county, always 
good in the past, is becoming more ex- 
tensive each year, Hiram Johnson, of 
this county, a clerk in the agricultural 
department in Washington, who is 
visiting in Venice township, went over 
the south haif of the township and 
took down the name of every farmer 
with the number of sheep each one in- 
tends to carry over the winter. The 
exact total is 13,790. The sheep in 
Venice are raised from those imported 
from England. The heaviest raisers 
are Ed. Johnson with 3,300 sheep. 
3ingham & Son with 2,000 and B. 
Calkins with 1,500. During the next 
few months 55 carloads with 16,500 
head of sheep will arrive in Venice 
township from England. The amount 
of money required to feed this large 
flock will be $15,000." The statements 
made show how awfully funny a re- 
porter can be when he writes about 
sheep. Venice seems to enjoy a unique 
position among the towns in this State, 
or any other for that matter. She has 
no flocks except those bred from im- 
ported English sheep. She is import- 
ing 16,500 head frem that country, 
more than the balance of the United 
States has imported in the past five 
years, and this little bunch is to be 
crowded into 55 cars, or 300 head to a 
car, Buta reporter can do more in ten 
minutes with his pen than all the sheep 
men in Venice can accomplish in ten 
years. It shows what a vivid imagin- 
ation and an ignorance of facts can 
do when given an opportunity. We 
doubt if a single sheep will be import- 
ed into Venice from England in the 
next six months. 

The demand for good breeding sheep 
on the range was never better than it 
has been this year, Around Billings, 
Mont., about 2,500 head of thorough- 
bred rams have been soiw ..18 Season, 
and at prices which, in most any other 








year, sheepmen could not afford to pay. 
Shropshires have been purchased more 
than any other kind, though some 
sheepmen preferred Lincolns or Ram- 
bouillets. Whatever misfortune may 
overtake the sheepraiser in the future, 
one thing is certain, he will have a bet- 
ter class of sheep to sell and will find 
a good outlet through mutton markets, 
even if the wool price is low. It is 
sometimes an advantage to have an 
ax that will eut two ways.—Drovers’ 
Journal, 

There need be no fear of sheep go- 
ing to a low price within the next few 
years. The price of wool is good, 
though not what it would be were it 
not for the vast supply in the store 
rooms of manufacturers, and will 
probably become better before the 
spring clip is on the market. But the 
important fact to the farmer who is 
engaged in raising sheep is the large 
and growing consumption of the meat 
produced by the flocks of the country. 
Until recently the lambs formed an in- 
significant feature in the meat markets 
of the country, Only the sheep that 
had been clipped several years and 
were supposed to have become unprof- 
itable as wool producers were offered 
upon the mutton market. Now in spite 
of the fact that all the sheepmen are 
anxious to inerease their flocks to the 
full capacity of their ranges or farms, 
there is so strong a demand for lambs 
that the desire to increase must be 
greatly retarded, and the demand is 
one that must increase instead of di- 
minish. The conditions favor profit 
making by farmers engaged in the 
sheep industry, for they can raise their 
own feed and fit the lambs for market 
at little expense, at less expense in 
Texas than in any of*the other states. 
—Texas Farm and Ranch. 








When we read of an elephant hunter who 
has been trampled to death in the wilds of 
India, we wonder at the foolhardiness of a 
man who will travel round the world and 
endure all manner of hardships, in order to 
court death in a far away jungle. A man 
does not have to make a journey to India 
in order to court death in a manner equally 
foolhardy. 

Thousands of hard working men are daily 
courting death in a much more certain 
form, without ever leaving their native vil- 
lages or cities. They are the men who neg- 
lect their health. They are the men who 
court death from consumption, or some 
other deadly disease due to improper or 
insufficient nourishment. The man who 
suffers from bilious or nervous disorders, 
who has a weak stomach and an impaired 
digestion, who has lost the power to eat, 
rest or sleep, and who fails to take prompt 
steps to remedy these conditions, is court- 
ing death in the guise of some fatal malady. 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures 98 per cent. of all cases of bronchial, 
throat and laryngial affections that lead up 
to consumption. It soothes the cough, 
facilitates expectoration and restores the 
lost- appetite. It corrects all disorders of 
the digestion, makes the assimilation of 
the life-giving elements of the food perfect. 
It invigorates the liver and purifies and en- 
riches the blood. It is the great blood- 
maker, flesh-builder, nerve tonic and re- 
storative. It is the best of all known med- 
icines for nervous disorders. Dealers sell 
it and have nothing else ‘‘just as good.” 

“Thad a bad cough and got so low with it that 
I could not sit up,” writes Mrs. Mittie Gray, ot 
New London, Union Co., Ark. “Our family 
physician told my husband that I had consump- 
tion. I had pains through my chest and spit up 
blood. I took your ‘Golden Medical Discovery 
and it cured me. It saved my life,” 


HELP WANTED, eeade iment teeaban ats 
dress CENTRAL REFINING CO., Cleveland, O. 





BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
SHEEP. 


FO R SALE Thirty young thorona> 
* bred SHROP. EWES. 

WRANK H. LEMEN, Whitmore Lake, Mich, 

| AMBOUILLET, U. 8S. A.—100 rams and 100 ewes, 
registered, forsale. THOMAS WYCKOFF, impor- 
ter and director of breeding, Orchard Lake, Mich. 


I INCOLN Sheep and Chester White Swine. 
4d Either sex, and all ages for sale. Write or 
WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 





come and see me. A. H. 


| ee SALE.—14 choice Oxford-Down Ram 
lambs, registered, Also registered Tamworth 


-swine and Red Polled cattle. Farm ‘2 mile from 


eity limits. EDWIN O. WOOD, Flint, Mich. 
\ HROPSHIRE HALL STOCR FAkM has on hand a few 
cheice imported yearling and tww-year-old 
rams. imported ram lambs and yearling and two- 
year-old American bredewes andrams. Personal 
nspection invited. L.§.Dunham, Concord, Mich 
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Farmers’ Elubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 
President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 
Vice-President—Mrse. E. L. Lockwood, Peters- 
burg. 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. M. Pierce, Elva. 
Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. 
Phelps, Damon; F. M. Wheian, Vernon; A. L. 
Landon, Springport; H. Gacnt, Highland; A. P. 
Green, Eaton Rapids. 














All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should be addressed to C. M. 
Pierce, Elva, Mich, 


Association work for January: Con- 
sideration of reports of delegates from 
State Association. - 








‘THB MICHIGAN FARMER AND 


CLUB WORK. 





The best possible work the friends 
of the Farmers’ Club movement can 
do at this time is to see to it that The 
Michigan Farmer is placed regularly 
in the hands of every farmer’s family 
they can reach. It will be the most 
effective Club work conceivable. 
Wherever The Farmer goes Farmers’ 
Club influence extends, and a new ac- 
cession to the movement is made. The 
Farmer has richly earned this loyal 
support, but this is not the argument 
that we are now pleading. We are 
asking every Farmers’ Club of Michi- 
gan and every Farmers’ Club worker 
to push this matter in the interest of 
Club work, and because we believe a 
point has been reached where nothing 
else can take its place, 

Nearly a score of the most active 
supporters of the Farmers’ Club move- 
ment contribute in this issue volun- 
tary testimonials of appreciation for 
the work done by The Michigan 
Farmer. These men have kept in 
close touch with the Farmers’ Club 
movement from its very beginning. 
They have watched its development. 
They know whereof they speak. Their 
conclusions will be accepted by every 
Club member in Michigan. Each 
writes independently of the others, not 
knowing what the others thought, nor 
that they were to express. their 
thoughts in parallel columns. And 
yet they speak as one man; it is the 

, concert of loyal devotion to a great 
movement. To a man they unite in 
according to The Farmer a large meas- 
ure of credit for the magnificent re- 
sults achieved. These opinions, com- 
ing as they do from all portions of the 
State and from men of the highest 
standing, both locally and in State af- 
fairs, may be taken as fairly repre- 
sentative of the sentiment throughout 
the State. 

Thirty thousand Farmers’ Club 
members in Michigan are interested in 
the work of the State Association. 
Thirty thousand loyal members are 
united in support of the Association 
measures. The question of a united 
organization has at last been solved. 
From every one of the three hundred 
clubs, whose reports reach this office, 
come assurances that there is no long- 
er any division of opinion regarding 
the immediate work in hand. The one 
desire is to so strengthen the organi- 
zation that the success of its work be- 
fore the coming session of the legis- 
lature will be assured. Every one of 
its vast membership is anxious to do 
something to insure the success of 
that work. 

There are yet six weeks before the 
assembling of the legislature. Six 
weeks before the really difficult asso- 
ciational work of the clubs will begin. 
These six weeks should be employed 
in strengthening the organization at 
every possible point. It is during 
these six weeks that The Michigan 
Farmer field work should be done. 
Just at this time every farmer’s fam- 
ily in Michigan is deciding upon their 
reading matter for the coming year. 
A word from a Club member will 
many a time result in placing upon 
the list The Michigan Farmer, and a 
new friend of the Club movement will 
be thus secured. Every Club member 
‘an in this way do much to insure suc- 
cess in the coming winter’s work. 

All this is important and should not 
be neglected; but it is still more im- 
portant that the work should be done 
systematically through the local clubs. 
In this work the quaint saying that 
“Everybody's business is nobody's 
business” is peculiarly pertinent. On 
this account let each club see to it 
that at its next meeting this 


Michigan Farmer field work is placed 
in the hands of its most energetic 
worker. J,et this worker at once re- 
port his’ selection to The Michigan 
Farmer, Detroit, Michigan, and he will 
promptly receive full instructions: and 
every conceivable encouragement from 
the publishers of the paper. 

Every club which takes hold of this 
matter loyally will not only greatly as- 
sist the Association, will not only do 
much toward insuring the success of 
the Club measures before the legisla- 
ture, but will also at the same time be 
doing the one thing of all others which 
will build up and make secure its own 
high standing in its own locality. 





CONVENTION NOTES. 





Nearly every club in the State will 
be represented. 

It will be the most profitable meet- 
ing the Association has ever held. 

The number of lady delegates proem- 


ises to be greatly in excess of last 
year. 
Every detail in the entire three 


days’ session has been most carefully 
arranged by Secretary Pierce. 

The entire Wednesday afternoon 
session will be devoted to business. 
This is as it should be. t will give 
ample time for proper consideration 
of every measure which may come be- 
for the Association. 

The printed programs sent out by 
Secretary Pierce fail to make mention 
of the work for Dec. 15. That entire 
day will be given up to an informal 
visit to the several State Institutions 
located at or near Lansing. 

The twenty-minute addresses on 
the work of the six great educational 
institutions of the State, by their re- 
spective presidents, followed by the 
question box on State Institutions, will 
be a most valuable feature of the con- 
vention. 

Programs and blank credentials 
have been mailed to the correspond- 
ing secretary of every local club on 
Secretary Pierce’s list. -If any club 
has not received them by the time this 
issue of The Farmer reaches its mem- 
bers the corresponding secretary 
should write Secretary Pierce at once. 
WHAT THE MICHIGAN FARMER 
HAS DONE FOR THE FARMERS’ 
CLUB MOVEMENT. 








Some Voluntary Expressions From 
Clab Workers, 





FROM PRESIDENT COOK. 

The Michigan Farmer is ever ready 
to advance the interests of the agricul- 
turalists of Michigan. It saw the op- 
portunity and opened its columns to 
develop the club movement. It has 
been the means of uniting the various 
clubs of the State, of marvelously in- 
creasing their numbers by disseminat- 
ing knowledge of their existence and 
good work; and, in a word, has been 
the power that has made possible the 
wonderful growth of the Farmers’ 
Club movement. Without its indispen- 
sable help the State Association would 
have been shorn of its honors ere this, 
and more than likely would have died 
in its infancy. : 

The Michigan Farmer is our stay and 
hope. It is our organ, and every fam- 
ily interested in the Farmers’ Club 
movement owes it to themselves and 
their best interests to in every way 
support this best of farm papers. And 
more than all do they owe it to the or- 
ganization in which they are interested, 
to leave no stone unturned to place 
The Michigan Farmer in every Michi- 
gan-home. 

SECRETARY PIERCE. 

Probably there is no agricultural pa- 
per in the United States that has done 
so much for the farmers’ organizations 
as The Michigan Farmer. Especially 
is this true of its work for the 
Farmers’ Clubs of Michigan. Since the 
first organization of the State Associa- 
tion the publishers of The Michigan 
Farmer have been in the foreground 
in everything that would tend to in- 
crease interest in the movement. The 
large circulation of the paper in ihe 
best agricultural districts of the State 
has brought the club movement before 
our best citizens in such a way as to 
make every intelligent reader of its col- 
umns a warm advocate of club work. 
To have brought and kept the work 
before as large a number of people 
through the ordinary methods of ad- 
vertising would have cost thousands of 
dollars. As it is, it has not cost the 
local clubs of the State Association 
one cent. The publishers of The Farm- 
er have done this great work alone, 
and at a cost to themselves of thou- 





sands of dollars. The one thing due 
from every club member in return is 
loyal support of The Michigan Farmer, 
first, last, and all the time. 
EX-PRESIDENT DANIELLS. 

In reviewing the work of the State 
Association of Farmers’ Clubs, one 
naturally inquires, What are the agen- 
cies which have contributed to the se- 
curing of such magnificent results? 
Among these agencies, and standing 
well in the lead, must be placed that 
able agricultural journal, The Michigan 
Farmer, the publishers of which have 
so generously placed its columns at the 
disposal of the Farmers’ Clubs of the 
State; and, as an act of proper ac- 
knowledgement and simple justice, ev- 
ery club member should constitute 
himself, or herself, an active and earn- 
est committee of one to see that at least 
every farmer’s family in his neighbor- 
hood is a subscriber to this valuable 
paper. 

An acquaintance with its columns 
for many years has induced in me the 
firm belief that no farmer can afford 
to be without the weekly visits of this 
most ably conducted state journal of 
agriculture, devoted to the interests of 
the farmer and his family. 

VICE-PRESIDENT LOCKWOOD. 

* * JT cannot close without adding 
a word of appreciation for the noble 
work done for the Farmers’ Clubs by 
The Michigan Farmer during the past 
year. The Farmer should be in the 
hands of every club member. 


EX-SECRETARY WELLS, 
In order to fully appreciate the work 
done by The Michigan Farmer for the 
Farmers’ Clubs, it is necessary to un- 
derstand the condition in which the 
clubs found themselves at the close of 
the third annual meeting of the State 
Association, February, 1896. At that 
meeting it was evident that the clubs 
were in a chaotic state which is nearly 
always present at the beginning of ev- 
ery social movement of importance. It 
was recognized by all that there was a 
great work for the, clubs to do; that 
they should act together; but how iney 
could be united was the problem. 
It was at this point that The Michi- 
gan Farmer volunteered its assistance. 
It has since served as a connecting 
link between the local clubs. The re 
sults have far exceeded expectations, 
until go-day the union of the local 
clubs is so complete that in spite of the 
immense size of the organization it is 
less unwieldy than a dozen clubs wouid 
have been at first. 
If anyone doubts the value of ‘Che 
Farmer to the clubs, let him try to im- 
agine how they would get along witi- 
out it. What would the program coin- 
mittee do without it? How many are 
there among the younger members, and 
the older ones too, who do not:resort 
to the Association department for as- 
sistance when it comes their turn to 
take part in the exercises? It is a 
source of inspiration and encourage- 
ment to all. Its columns have been a 
standing advertisement for the organi- 
zation. This has been by far the most 
effective of the means for the estab- 
lishment of new clubs. 
Surely The Farmer has done its work 
well and is deserving of the highest 
praise of every club member in Michi- 

n. 
we ASSOCIATION DIRECTOR GAUNT. 

In looking over the many papers 
printed in our State I find no other so 
well suited in all its various depart- 
ments to the needs of the farmer's 
family as The Michigan Farmer. Fore- 
most among these comes the Farmers’ 
Clubs Department, which, aside from 
its able and pointed editorials, awakens 
new ideas in progressive farmers. 
Then, too, the Grange Department, 
which is of no less value, is a welcome 
visitor each week, reporting, as it does, 
the discussions of their meetings. Then 
there are the many valuable hints on 
gardening and fruit raising, all both 
interesting and profitable. Of the 
Household, all who take The Farmer 
can testify to the worth of its articles, 
both grave and gay, which are go 
eagerly sought after by the “gentler 
sex’”’ in our homes; and if the “sterner 
sex” do not find this so much to their 
taste as many other matters, they are 
never averse to testing the dainties pre- 
pared from its valuable recipes. The 
care and accuracy in the makeup of its 
columns, its clean and moral tone, 
make The Michigan Farmer the best of 
papers for all classes of careful read- 
ers. It surely ought to be in every 
home. 

HON. F. M. SHEPARD, STATE REPRESEN- 
TATIVE. 


If itis a fact that the Farmers’ Club 
movement has been of any benefit to 





the farmers of Michigan (and I do not 


believe any sensible person can have a 
doubt of it), then all must admit that 
it is to the influence of this great farm- 
ers’ weekly, The Michigan Farmer, 
that a great measure of the credit is 
due. While it was possible to make q 
start in the right direction without its 
active assistance, it has been the work 
of the Farmers’ Club Department, so 
capably and intelligently rendered, that 
has given to the movement a standing 
and publicity, without which its great 
work could never have been accom- 
plished. To The Michigan Farmer, 
then, let us accord both the credit and 
support its just due. 

HON. I. R. WATERBURY, STATE REPRE- 

SENTATIVE-ELECT. 

I believe that first in importance 
among the factors of success in Farm- 
ers’ Club work stands the magnificent 
work of The Michigan Farmer, With- 
out the powerful support of that organ, 
bringing, as it does, the local clubs into 
such close touch with one another, and 
proclaiming to the world in a manner 
which commands attention the honor- 
able principles and earnest purposes of 
the organization and its loyal members, 
our work would indeed have been in- 
significant as compared with its pres- 
ent importance. 

Let us then give The Farmer that 
credit which is so justly its due; for 
even a little thought must convince the 
most skeptical that without its aid we 
could not possibly have reached our 
present state of organization or capac. 
ity for efficient work. In thus “render 
ing unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s,” we, as club workers, will 
again show the true spirit of justice 
which is the corner-stone of our organ- 
ization. 

GOOD WORDS FROM MACOMB COUNTY. 

At the Association meeting in 1896, 
The Michigan Farmer management 
offered to open a department devoted 
to the interests of Farmers’ Clubs. 
This proposition was gratefully ac- 
cepted; and presently the retiring 
president of the Association took 
charge of the work. Of his conduct 
of the responsible position we have 
nothing but praise. 

Availing themselves of this oppor- 
tunity, the Farmers’ Clubs have an 
organ, and better. They become well 
advertised. The new men become 
well known and trusted. The club 
opinions are considered by many, 
and from this thinking much good has 
already come. The clubs are felt as a 
force in public affairs. 

The Michigan Farmer is the fulcrum 
across which the united weight of the 
clubs may be exerted. If Michigan 
ever obtains equitable tax laws, the 
clubs will be to thank for having 
started the movement. Perhaps, yet, 
they may get wise forestry laws, 
State aid for highways and the like. 
The Michigan Farmer has been of 
great help to the clubs. We all hope 
the relation will prove profitable to the 
paper. 

Macomb Co. H. B, CANNON. 

FROM LOYAL JACKSON COUNTY. 

The success of the Farmers’ Club 
movement in this State is due largely 
to the work of The Michigan Farmer, 
especially since the inauguration of 
the Farmers’ Club. Department. 
Farmers’ Clubs have proven them- 
selves a grand benefit to the agricul- 
turalists of this and surrounding 
states, but without some connecting 
medium to bring the clubs together 
there would not be the union of 
thought and action that exists at the 
present time. 

The Farmers’. Club Department has 
established its reputation as being just 
what was needed. It gives us the ver- 
dict of a vast number of clubs on the 
Associational questions. We are like- 
wise benefited by the many excellent 
editorials, as well as instructive arti- 
cles by leading club workers and pro- 
gressive farmers of the State. 

Let us never underestimate the 
grand work that is being accomplished 
by The Michigan Farmer, nor the loyal 
support that is its due from every 
club worker in Michigan, 

* Jackson Co. Cc. J, REED. 
FROM ONE OF THE PIONEER CLUBS. 
The present is a period of organiza- 

tion. It is as important that the farm- 
ers should organize as any other class. 
The Farmers’ Club movement is the 
latest appeal to their good judgment 
and it has a wfde outlook of promise. 
It means the promotion of sociability, 
intellectual quickening as mind en- 
counters mind, the development of the 
art of cogent and forceful utterance 
and the securing of a unity of view 
and well directed action. 

I think The Michigan Farmer, in 
devoting a department to this move- 





ment, is doing an inestimable service 
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to the farmers of the State. Its pub- 
lication of reports is as the combining 
into one grand Farmers’ Club meeting 
the many such, with something of the 
stimulus and profit: there would be in 
pringing sO many members together in 
discussion and exchange of views. 

Oakland Co. WM. S. BUCK, 

FROM A CLUB ENTHUSIAST, 

The. question which presents itself 
to me is, Why has the Club movement 
been so much more of a success in 
Michigan than in any other State? 
We find three reasons: 

First, It has been better advertised 
and the advantages emanating from 
the clubs brought more closely home 
to the people most affected, and their 
interest enlisted. 

Second, Our fellowship of clubs, or 
State Association, which, by keeping 
us in close relationship, each fully in- 
formed of the other’s actions, gather- 
ing encouragement from one another’s 
successes, and also in encouraging sys- 
tematic co-operation in the securing of 
needed reforms, has been a mighty 
factor in placing Michigan clear at the 
front as a Club State, 

Third, The seed was sown on good 
ground, well cultivated, bristling with 
fertility, and all that was needed was 
the germ rightly planted and judi- 
ciously tended, to develop into that 
compact, yet ever branching, young 
monarch of Michigan, Our Farmers’ 
Club Movement. 

For the first two conditions, which 
ied to our wonderful success, I con- 
sider that the credit belongs to The 
Michigan Farmer. And who will say 
that the many years of faithful effort 
on its part to improve the farmer and 
his methods and to kindle within him 
a desire for betier things, were not 
the cause of the third and last condi- 
tion? 

All honor to The Michigan’ Farmer 
and its staff. Long may they wave, 
and may their light ever increase. 

Shiawassee Co. A. B. COOK. 

AND STILL ANOTHER. 

Just at the present time it is very 
appropriate for us to consider what 
The Michigan Farmer has done for the 
Clubs of Michigan, and for what part 
of its success the Association is in- 
debted to this page. We can scarcely 
overestimate the work that has been 
accomplished through The Farmer not 
only as a medium of reaching the 
Michigan clubs, but also with the 
many to whom the club is practically 
unknown. 

The Michigan clubs have a bright 
future before them and a work that 
they must accomplish; they can expect 
success only as they exert themselves 
in unison, and recognize the efforts of 
this department; that they can do this 
safely is evinced by the part that The 
Farmer has taken thus far in the suc- 
cess of the clubs. We can well think 
of The Farmer as the ruling and 
prompting spirit of the Associated 
clubs, to continue in the future as it 
has in the past—an inspiration to new 
clubs. and the reliance of older ones. 
The Farmer is indispensable as a me- 
dium of communication. Without the 
support exercised by this department 
serious attempts toward reforms 
would be hopeless. Much of what the 
Farmers’ Clubs are, largely what they 
have been, and all that they hope to 
be, they owe to The Michigan Farmer; 
what the Associated clubs have done 
and are going to do, they owe to this 
department. In short, The Michigan 
Farmer has fraternized the Farmers’ 
Clubs of Michigan. 

Cc. P, REYNOLDS. 
ONE MORE FROM JACKSON. 

It is a matter of some difficulty to 
separate the work of The Michigan 
Farmer in this department from that 
of the Association of Farmers’ Clubs. 
The latter organization is to be con- 
gratulated that its work is so loyally 
and ably carried on by The Farmer. 
In my judgment Associational Club 
work would have been largely a fail- 
ure without the strong support thus 
rendered it. The Farmer has done 
more than any other agency to give 
life and energy to club work. It has 
kept them in line for the discussion of 
the same topic, and has afforded a 
medium for the exchange of opinions. 
By establishing the fact that all have 
the same general ideas it has erystal- 
lized thought and prepared it for ef- 
fective action, 

All credit, and all success to The 
Michigan Farmer. 

Jackson Co, A. R. PALMER. 
HON. R. K. DIVINE, EX-STABE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, 

Too much cannot be said in praise 
of what The Michigan Farmer has 
done for the benefit of the Farmers’ 
Clubs of this State and nation. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





BRIGHTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Morgan entertained 
the club, Nov. 10. Messrs. Gilbert 
Bradley and Amos Hilton were elected 
delegates to the State Association. 
Next meeting Dec. 8, with Hiram 


Nichols. 
MRS. H. E. FOOTE, Cor. Sec. 

Livingston Co. 

EXETER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

A very interesting meeting was held 
in November at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Perry Palmer. Grinding feed 
for stock was thoroughly discussed, 
the preponderance of opinion being in 
favor of grinding a portion of the feed 
at least. Messrs. Wm. Steward and 
I. W. Knaggs were elected delegates 
to the State Association. 


MRS. B. F. KNAGGS, Cor. Sec. 
Monroe Co, 


DEERFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The club’s first annual meeting was 
heid at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. L. 
Payne. Noah Richeson was elected 
president for the ensuing year. Dele 
gaies were elected to both State and 
County Associations. Next meeting 
Dee. 17, with Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Lamb. 

MRS. N. LAMB, Cor. Sec. 

Livingston Co. 

COLUMBIA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

November meeting held with Mr. 
and Mrs. 8, Lewis. A. R. Palmer fur- 
nished a practical paper on “The work 
to be done at the annual meeting of the 
State Association.” This was followed 
by a thorough discussion. The re- 
mainder of the time was given to the 
County Abstracts question. Resolu- 
tions regarding the death of ©. M. 
Fless, a most highly esteemed mem- 
ber, were adopted. 


MAUDE J. SMITH, Reporter. 
Jackson Co. 


HIGHLAND AND HARTLAND FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 


One of the most successful meetings 
in the history of this club was held 


at the home of Association Director 
Gaunt in November. Considerably 


more than one hundred were present. 
Delegates were appointed to meet 
with representatives of the Livingston 
Co. clubs for the purpose of forming 
a county association. Messrs. H. B. 
Thompson and Wm. Cook were elected 
to represent the club at the State As- 
sociation. Several other interested 
club workers will attend the Associa- 


tion meeting from Director Gaunt’s 
club. 
Oakland Co. B. 


LONG LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

A. Traphagan and wife entertained 
the November meeting. The Kimmis 
County Salaries bill was read and ap- 
proved by all except the feature omit- 
ting the sheriff. The annual meeting 
will be held at the residence of O. 
Whitman. 

Genesee Co. REPORTER. 

PROGRESS FARMERS’ CLUB. 

November club met with Mr. and 
Mrs. L. A. Bird. N. BE. York, in open- 
ing the discussion on the benefit of 
club work, thought the social and edu- 
eational benefit would last for gener- 
ations; attributed the fact of our being 
in advance of our brother farmers of 
the East to the influence of the Club 
and Grange. H. W. Babcock said it 
would pay us in taxation alone if we 
could secure the enactment of the Sal- 
aries bill. Messrs. L. A. Bird and F. 
A. Bradley were elected delegates to 
the State Association. 

MRS. F. A. BRADLEY, Cor. See. 

Tuscola Co. 

DUNDEE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Coleman enter- 
tained the November club, one of the 
largest and pleasantest of the year. 
“How can the farm best be enriched?” 
Tile it; keep plenty of stock to con- 
sume the coarse fodder; carefully hus- 
band all the fertility and use it on the 
poorest ground, and preserve a careful 
rotation of crops. The program was 
varied by requesting everybody called 
upon to contribute a song, joke, reci- 
tation, story, or whatever they pleased; 
or in lieu of that to pay a fine of five 
cents into the treasury. The result 
was a very lively and enjoyable en- 
tertainment. December club at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Elihu Wright. 
Officers for the ensuing year will be 
elected. 

Monroe Co. MRS. L. B. SMITH, Sec. 

FARMERS’ SOCIAL CLUB. 

To the other clubs of the State, 
greeting. Next month we will be 
twenty years old and we think the 
time has come when we ought to re- 
port our meetings in The Michigan 
Farmer, the farmers’ paper. At a 
pleasant and profitable meeting at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Rector, 
in November, O. B. French read an 
instructive paper on “Noxious Weeds.” 
He exhibited a weed that had baffled 
extermination in his garden for many 





years. A good discussion followed. 
Mrs. J. F. N. Bowen read an excellent 
paper pleading for the continuance of 
the district schools, in the discussion 
of which both the gentlemen and 
ladies participated. The unanimous 
verdict was in favor of the independ- 
ent district schools instead of the 
centralized plan. Next meeting with 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. N.’Bowen. Ques- 
tion for paper, “Mexico, its ancient 
architecture, customs and maniers.”’ 
Question for discussion, “Free text 
books and uniform text books.” 

Will BE. H. Estes kindly give full 
name? If we are right in guessing, we 
think he will recognize the names of 
Rector, Hall and Horton, and we 
would indeed feel that we were ex- 
tending the right hand of fellowship 
to an old acquaintance. 


MRS. FRANK RECTOR, Cor. Bec. 
Lenawee Co. 


WALLED LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

November meeting at the residence 
of Clayton McKinney. <A. E. Green 
and C. McKinney were elected dele- 
gates to the County Association. The 
proposition to send a delegate tto the 
State Association was discussed favor- 
ably. A. E. Green was elected as such 


delegate. December meeting with M. 
Ek. Phelps. 
Oakland Co, A. BE. GREEN, Cor. Sec. 


MYT, SALEM FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The attendance at the regular 
monthly meeting with Maurice Foley 
was large. “The safest way to store 
corn’ was discussed by Messrs, Col- 
lins and Foley. An interesting debate 
followed by eight young ladies, on 
“Resolved, that country life is prefer- 
able to the average giri.”’ Resolutions 
were adopted favoring the passage of 
the Kiminis and Atkinson bills. 


MRS. M. FOLEY, Cor. Sec. 
St. Clair Co. 
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CONDUCTED BY DR. w. c. FAIR. 

“Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptems of the case fully, also 
name and address cf the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer {fs re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, and 
a fee of one dollar must accompany the letter. 








Paralysis.—Twelve-month-old hog 
gied; has been well fed. Lost use of 
body and soon died. Did he die of hog 
cholera? J. R. K., Riverdale, Mich.— 
Your hog was too well fed and did not 
lave enough exercise; died from par- 
alysis. He showed none of the symp- 
tems of hog cholera. 

Ringbone.—Nine-year-old mare went 
lame three months ago, caused I think 
from a ringbone. There is a bunch on 
pastern; it is hot and somewhat ten- 
der; seems to be growing larger. H. B., 
East Saginaw, Mich.—Blister with 
caustic balsam once a week. Give her 
rest until she goes sound. 

Canker in Ears.—A hound dog three 
years old has sore ears; they discharge 
vellow pus. He shakes his head; is 
deaf, but seems healthy otherwise. A. 
S. F., May, Mich.—Apply equal parts 
iodoform, tannic acid and prepared 
chalk twice a day. It will do his ears 
good to dust a little calomel on the 
sore parts once a day. 

Lice—Bronchitis—April calf has 
been ailing for three months, growing 
thin. Found lice on him; he has a 
cough. W. A. B., Bridyard, Mich.-— 
Apply one part zenoleum to thirty 
parts water once a day until the lice 
are killed. Give two drams tincture 
chinchona and one dram fluid extract 
wiid cherry three times a day. 

Surfeit—Eczema.—My horses are 
coutinually biting themselves and 
small pimples appear on body, then go 
away. ‘They rub their tai. J. K., 
Markell, Mich.—Wash your horses with 
eastile soap and water; add a little 
kerosene; give one dram Fowler’s solu- 
tion three times a day to each horse. 
Vegetables and plenty salt will help 
them, 

How to Prevent Milk Fever.—When 
cow had her last calf she took milk 
fever. Can I use a preventative to 
ward off another attack? D. S., Moth- 
erton, Mich.—Reduce her in flesh by 
feeding non-nutritious food. Purge her 
with epsom salts before and after 
calvirg and a low diet a few days 
afier coming iu. Be sure and keep 
her warm. 

Bronchitis—A number of spring 
calves have been coughing for a month 
or two past. They are in good condi- 
tion. A. L. D., Lupton, Mich.—Give 
one tablespoonful of the following mix- 
ture twice a day: ‘Tincture tolu four 
ounces; fluid extract wild cherry six 
ounces; syrup squills six ounces; honey 





six ounces. I do not think it will re- 


sult seriously. 


Simple Ophthalmia.—Brought brood 


ewes from field to barn five days ago; 
found four blind, others with one or 
beth eyes affected. Eyeball partly 
white. M. H. L., Hartland, Mich.— 
Blow some calomel into eyes once a 
day. Apply nitrate silver five grains, 
distilled water one ounce once a day to 
eyeball. Use a dropper. Give epsori 
salts to open bowels. 

Shotilder LAémeness.—A _ fotir-year- 
old horse went lame three weeks Ago; 
his shoulder swelled; drags his toe 
and is very lame. His leg and foot 
are all right, so far as I can see. I 
think the trouble is in point. of 
shoulder. O. J., Ypsilanti, Mich.— 
Your horse sprained his shoulder 
muscles; blister with caustic balsam 
and if he does not recover in ten days 
repeat. 

Worms.—A_ two-year-old colt is all 
out of condition: his coat is rough; he 
is low in flesh and not growing. I 
think his appetite is too good. W. H. 
| Coldw ater, Mich.—Give him one- 
half dram santonin once a day; Also 
half an ounce ground gentian twice a 
day in feed. ¥f his bowels are Gon- 
stipated give him five drams baria- 
Goes aloes and one dram calomel, 6ne 
dose only. 


JOS. HORNE & 00. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
Beginning the Christmas Campaigi, 
We tell you of somé things this 

week that will make practical Christ- 
mas presents—presents that will 
please both the donor and the fe- 
cipient. 


Holiday Dress Patterns. 


Neatly boxed are these handsome 
Dress Fabrics and ample material 
in each box forthe making of a 
stylish dress. $3.00 the pattern. 





Fur Neckpleces. 


Comfortable and Stylish Heckplotes 
for women, Cluster Scarfs 
Briced from $3.50 to #10, 


Women’s Handkerchiefs 


A wonderful assortrient of the 
purest of Linen Handkerchiefs, 


from 5 cents up to the finest of hand- 
made lace trimmed for $25.00. Pure 
linen plain Hemstitched Hand- 
kerchiefs, made from selected Irish 
cloths—se, 10e, 12%c, 25e to 50e. 
Children’s pure Irish Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs in plain white—5c, 10c, 
12c to 25c. Youth’s pure Irish 
Linen Handkerchiefs—made from 
19-inch cloth—19e and 25c each. 
Women’s Hand Embroidered Lin- 
en Handkerchiefs, hemstitched or 
scalloped edges—75c, $1, $1.25 to $2. 
Women’s extra quality of fine 
Lace Trimmed MHandkerchiefs— 
lace edges and one and two rows of 
insertion to match—60c, $1.00 up 
to $2.50. 
All our handkerchiefs are hand- 
somely boxed. Make inquiries of our 


Mail Order Department. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
a] AGENTS WANTHO 


Little Giant 


Harness Riverter. 


Cheapest and best on the 
market. Send 50c. in stamps 
for sample. Big profit. Also 
forthe Combined Wrench and 
Jack. Write for prices, at 


GEO. S. HALL, Fredericktown, 0 lb 


IRON ROOFING 


Brand New $1.50 per Square 


Entire product of a mill. Will close out at above price, 


CENERAL - = 
MERCHANDISE 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND MATERIAL from Sheriifs’, Re- 


ceivers’, Assignees’, Manufacturers’ and Trustees’ Sales. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


LARGEST MAIL ORDER West 35th & Iron Sts., 
DEPOT IN THE WORLD. CHICAGO, 
Purchasers of Worlds’ Fair Bldgs.; Chicago Post Office Bldg. 


Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for the 
Home, Farm & Field.---Our Prices are On One-Half of Others, 


ere Cash Price paid for old U. 8. POST: 
AGE MPS. Look up your old letters. 
Hustling prin wanted. Reference, First Na- 

tional Bank. DELTA STAMP CO., Detroit, Mich. 
































LEASANT Home Work formen or women, day 
or evening; $6 to $15 weekly; no canvassing or 
experience needed; instructions and work mailed 
on application. Brazilian Mfg Co., New York City, 
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Horticultural. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
HOW I GREW MY CAULIFLOW- 


“ite. 





Last spring I wanted to grow an 
acre of cauliflowers, but I had no 
suitable place for them. I had just set 
an acre of strawberries. The soil was 
a deep clay loam, which had received 
a heavy dressing of stable manure fot 


several consecstive years and was, 
therefore, very rich. Water pipes had 
been laid over the field, which were 


connected with my water tank, so that 
it could be conveniently irrigated, and 
I knew that with water at hand avail- 
able for irrigating them. I could grow 
good caulifiowers. The strawberry 
plants had been set in rows three and 
one-half feet apart; the space between 
them would rot be occupied during the 
early part of the summer, and I decid- 
ed to try the experiment of planting 
my cauliflower plauts in it. 

The early cauliflowers would 
mostly marketed before the ground 
would be needed by the strawberry 
plants, and as to the late ones, I 
thought I could let the strawberry 
plants set close to them, and let them 
grow and meture. Before setting out 
the plants I ran the cultivator between 
the rows of strawberry plants. then 
with a light plow I made a furrow 
three or four inches deep, and scatter- 
ed some special cabbage fertilizer in 
the furrow. The ground had been so 
well pulverized with the cultivator that 
the cauliflower plants were easily. 
transplanted. When there was not 
sufficient rain to wet the ground, when 
we were transplanting, the hose was 
connected with the water pipes and the 
water turned in the furrows. After- 
ward I irrigated the plants whenever 
water was needed. In dry seasons 
water is needed to make cauliflowers a 
sure crop. For a few weeks the most 
of the cultivation was done with a 
wheel hoe, but later, when the straw- 
berries were allowed to set plants, we 
could only use the common hoe. I re- 
moved a part of the outside leaves 


be 


when the cauliflowers -were nearly 
crown, and fed them to my horse, The 


plants grew so rapidly with irrigation 
in the rich soil, that I had but little 
trouble with the club root, or other 
parasites of the cabbage family. The 
greater part of the cauliflowers were 
sold from the market wagon, but a 
part were shipped to a commission 
merchant in the city, and some that 
were not disposed of before cold 
weather were planted in moist soil in 
the cellar, and so we were able to mar- 
ket them all. I can usually average 
from 8 to 10 cents per head for cauli- 
flowers and from 8,009 to 10,000 can 
be grown on an acre. Deducting culls, 
the sales from an acre should be from 
400 to 500 dollars, and if fertilizers, 
labor, and expense of irrigating is de- 
ducted the net profit should be about 
300 dollars per acre; there are condi- 
tions which may reduce the profits still 
lower. In some seasons cauliflowers 
can be retailed at from 15 to 20 cents 
if they are fine; this about doubles the 
profit. When the cauliflowers are re- 
moved I clean the strawberry bed of 
weeds, and early in the winter give it 
a good dressing of stable manure for 
a mulch, and to supply the plant food 
it may need. The wet weather we 
usually have late in the fall causes the 
strawberry plants to make a good root 
growth, so they will be in good con- 
dition for the next year. I grow most- 
ly the snowball variety of cauliflowers, 
and try to have the greater part of 
them head in September and October, 
when I have a demand for them for 


pickling. Early Winnigstadt cabbages 
or any variety with small ottside 


leaves can be grown in the strawberry 
rows, although I prefer to grow the 
cauliflowers when I have land that is 
adapted to them. People who read 
this must not expect success in grow- 
ing cauliflowers in the strawberry bed 
unless the soil is made very rich, and 
then one would fail in time of drouth 
if some means were not provided fer 
irrigating them. I have grown crops 
of cauliflowers and cabbages in the 
strawberry beds that have paid the 
whole cost of growing the strawberry 
plants ready for a crop the next year, 
including fertilizers and labor, and 
still leave me a considerable surplus. 
Some people will tell me that I am 
taking too much plant food from the 
soil, therefore lessening the crop the 
next year. ‘This may be true with or- 
dinary -culture, but one must supply 
plant food to the soil that is sufficient 
for both crops. I have seen but little 
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difference in the yield of strawberries 
where the cauliflowers were grown, 
when compared with other beds. 
Delaware Co., N. Y. W. H. JENKINS, 
IS THE TROUBLE 
HIS PEACH TREES? 





WHAT WITH 


To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 
The question with me is, what shall 


I do for my peach trees, planied three 


years ago last spring, on a sandy grave! 


loam. I*‘or two seasons I sowed the 
ground to rye and plowed under wheu 


headed... The next year planted to 
corn. Last spring I seeded to June 
clover, with no other crop. Had a good 
catch and a good growth of clover, but 
the trees made a poor growth, the 
leaves of which turned yellow early in 
the season, although some of the trees 
—the Crosbys—bore a fair crop of 
choice fruit. Will you kindly iell me 
through The Farmer what kind of a 
fertilizer te use, how much to a tree or 
per acre? I have seven acres an1 1,000 











trees. 
Calhoun Co., Mich. CG. F. MERRITT. 
Have you examined tho trees to 





see if they have not been attacked by 
the borer, or are suffering from the at- 
tacks of some other insect pest? If 
not, it may be a case of starvation— 
not sufficient fertility in the soil to keep 
the trees healthy and vigorous, If that 
is the case, barnyard manure is prob- 
ably the best application you can make 
to the soil, and you need not be afraid 
to put on plenty. Hardwood 
would also be good, and if they are not 
available, a superphosphate containing 
a good deal of potash could be used. 
If you apply a superphosphate it would 
have to be cultivated in, and about 400 
pounds to the acre would not be too 
much. 

Perhaps some of cur readers could 
suggest a better remedy for the con- 
ditions affecting Mr. Merritt’s trees. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
STATE HORTICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY. 


The program for the twenty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Michigan State 
Horticultural Society has been issued, 
and it presents to the fruit-growers of 
Michigan subjects and essayists of rare 
interest and value. The society is to 
meet at Michigan University, having 





been invited by the board of regents, 
and the sessions will be held in New- 
berry Hall. This hall is equipped with 
all needful apparatus for illustration 
of lectures, and many of the papers 
will be supplemented by stereopticon 
views. The dates fixed are December 
6,7 and 8. One session will be devoted 
to the Michigan forestry question, a 
half dozen or more prominent people 
who are interested in this work taking 


part. Another will consider landscape 
gardening, Superintendents Simonds, 


of Chicago parks, and Coryell, of De- 
troit, as well as Prof. W. W. Tracy, of 
the latter city, furnishing papers. The 
annual election of officers will occur 
on the 7th. 

Among the topics to be considered 
are “The peach outlook,” by Hon. R. 
D. Graham, of Grand Rapids; ‘Devel- 
opment of fruit buds,” by Mr. R. M. 
Kellogg, of Three Rivers; “Thinning 
fruit,” by Prof. S. A. Beach, horticul- 
turist of the New York experiment 
station; “Plant lice and scale insects,” 
by Prof. W. B. Barrows, of Michigan 
Agricultural College; “Lawn decora- 
tions,” by Mr. Thomas Gunson, of the 
same school. Manager Hurlbut of the 
Detroit parks will contribute a paper 
upon “Parks and their uses.” A ques- 
tion which is interesting all agricultur- 
ists at present, as well as gardeners, 
“The sugar beet and beet sugar,” is to 
be presented by Prof. Paul C. Freer 
of the University. President Morrill 
delivers a paper upon “The future of 
Michigan apples.” In his paper upon 
thinning fruits, Prof. Beach will pre- 
sent the results of recent investiga- 
tions and experiments at his station. 
Other subjects to be presenied by 
members of the University faculty are, 
“Iruit acids,” by Dr. Prescott; “Pre- 
serving fruits,” by Prof. IF. G. Novy; 
“The ripening of fruits,” by Prof. J. 
B. Pollock; “What are fruits?” by Prof. 
F. G. Newcombe; “Chemistry of ripen- 
ing fruits.” by Prof. J. B. Schlotter- 
beck. Hon. C. J. Monroe, of South 
Haven, will consider ‘What legislation 
should we have this winter?” Regent 
Dean, of the University, is to tell of 
“The value of education to the state,” 
and Dr. B, A. Hinsdale, of the Univers- 
ity. is to speak of “Rural schools.” 
President Angell is to make the ad- 
dress of welcome, and Charles W. Gar- 
field is to respond thereto. At some 
time during the meeting a tour will be 








made to those departments of the Uni- 
versity which are of general or partic- 
ular interest to fruit-growers or farm- 
ers. A plan is to be considered by 
whieh the society may aid in the for- 
mation of village improvement clubs in 
the State. Besides the topics mention- 
ed to be considered by papers, a num- 
ber of questions of great pertinence to 
the pomologists of Michigan are to be 











ashes | 


plants from them. 





considered by questions to be sub- 
mitted for discussion. 
It is hoped by the society that its 


membership will attend this meeting 
to the greatest possible extent, and that 
fruit-growers from all parts of the 
State will avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to see what Michigan’s 
great school can do for the advance- 
ment of their art, by attending the 
meeting and seeing something of the 
University for themselves. 

Reduced hotel rates have been se- 
cured for all attending, and every pos- 
sible measure taken for the comfort 
and entertainment of all who go. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
THE TRIUMPH PEACH. 

I see a writer in your paper claims 
the Triumph to be a freestone. I have 
fruited it the past season, and found 
it to be a clingstone of the most pro- 
nounced type, fully as much so as Al- 
exander or Amsden. It ripens from 
the outside, which will be quite soft, 


while the inside will be hard and 
green. When dead ripe it is of quite 


good quality. The best specimens are 
fully medium size, and ripen four or 
five days later than Alexander. 

Van Buren Co., Mich, Cc. ENGLE, 





For The Michigan Farmer, 
BLACKBERRY PLANTS 
ROOT CUTTINGS. 


FROM 


The first we knew of growing plants 
in this way was when we read of 
friend Kellogg’s metbod. As we un- 
derstand it, he digs the roots in the 
fail and buries them in sand, keeping 
them in a cellar, where he regulates 
the temperature, keeping it near the 
freezing point, or about 40 degrees, if 
[ remember correctly. Now as we had 
no such place to keep root cuttings, 
we thought we could not grow any 
However, last fall, 
after the ground was frozen quite 
hard, we read an article in which the 
writer stated that he grew such plants, 
burying the cuttings just below frost 
limit. After we read this article we 
concluded that we would try a few 
anyhow, if only to get our nand in. 

Accordingly we went to work, and 






after much labor we succeeded in dig- 


ging up a few roots; these we buried 
below frost limit. This spring we dug 
them up, placed them in a rew with 
two inches of soil firmly packed over 
them, and awaited results. They had 
no care except that they were culti- 
vated with the spring-set strawberry 
bed. In cultivating our blackberry 
patch last spring we got a little too 
deep for some of the roots, and a few 
were broken off by the cultivator teeth. 
As we didn’t like to waste these roots 
we thought to try planting a few, so 
they were cut into two-inch lengths 
and planted close by the fall-dug roots. 
As for results: Those cut in the 
spring grew almost to a root, while of 
those cut in the fall but few grew. 
There was also a marked difference 
in the manner of growth, the fall-cut 
roots starting slowly and the tops mak- 
ing not more than one-third as large a 
growth as the others. I thought to 
myself several times during the sum- 
mer, those spring cuttings are away 
ahead of the others; but when I came 
to dig them a few days ago, to trench 
in for the winter, I found there was 
also a decidedly marked difference in 
the roots, and the difference was in 
favor of fall cuttings, for while the 
spring cuttings had made a creditable 
root growth, the roots were fewer in 
number and consequently were longer. 
Some of the fall cuttings were about 
as pretty rooted plants as one could 
wish to see, the roots being small and 
numerous. 

This fall I have made about 3,000 
cuttings and buried them, using sharp 
sand around the cuttings and covering 
with the natural soil, which is gravel. 
There will be no danger of water in- 
juring the cuttings where I have them 
buried. I shall take particular pains 





with them next summer and see if I 
cannot get a thousand or two of fine 
plants. 


St. Clair Co, M. N. EDGERTON. 





THE SOIL FOR APPLES, 





Upon this subject a bulletin of the 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station has 
the following: , 

The limestone soils of the state are 
among the best for apples; they are 
firm enough to prevent damage to the 
roots in winter, and they sustain the 
life of the trees to a good age. Such 
lands occur in York and Lancaster 
Counties, abound in the Cumberland 
Valley, and extend in a broad band to 
the northeast through Lebanon, Berks, 
Lehigh and Northampton Counties. It 
also constitutes much of the tilled land 
in the valleys west of the Susque- 
hanna River. The red sltales and sand- 
stone soils, more especially those show- 
ing trap rock, are the favorite fruit 
lands, forming an extensive band from 
Adams to Bucks Counties. West of 
the Allegheny Mountains are the car- 
boniferous formations with a variety 
of soils. The gravelly clay loams are 
abundant, producing an excellent qual- 
ity of apples. The acreage in this sec- 
tion is rapidly increasing, and will 
soon command the attention of buyers. 

Long keeping quality is claimed for 
the apples of the northern counties, 
where the Northern Spy is still a suc- 
cessful variety. On the other hand, in 
the southeastern counties there is not 
yet found a satisfactory apple to be 
grown for late winter use. There, the 
Baldwin commonly falls in September. 

A soil intended for apples should be 
first tested with some annual crop, as 
corn or potatoes. If a good yield is ob- 
tained, it may be assumed that the 
ground is fit for the trees; if not, it 
should be kept under cultivation, with 
judicious fertilization, until it is in 
good condition. This might be consid- 
ered as the preparation of the soil; 
it will insure a good “mechanical” con- 
dition and guard against an error fre- 
quently made of planting in a poor 
soil. 

The error which has been commonly 
made in locating orchards in the past, 
is in choosing a poor piece of ground; 
one that was thin, or rocky, or on a 
hillside tee steep to cultivate. The 
modern practice in choosing soils for 
apples is based upon the fact that no 
soil is too good for an orchard. Of 
course, low, flat, meadow land is not 
suitable for tree growth. It tends to 
cause the production of much brash 
wood and the fruit does not have the 
color and flavor of that produced in 
well drained land. The serious ob- 
jection to such low land is in that it 
holds stagnant water below the sur- 
face. Fields might be quite level, and 
if somewhat elevated and well drain- 
ed, either naturally or artificially, they 
would be first-class for successful or- 
charding. 

Sandy soils are not adapted to the 
apple; they do not possess or retain the 
fertility necessary for the best growth 
of the apple tree. 





In forgetfulness there is danger. 
When you feel the cold coming, take 
Jayne’s Expectorant. 
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“AMONG THE OZARKS” 


The Land of Big Red Apples, is an attractive 
and interesting book, handsomely illustrated with 
views of South Missouri. It pertains to fruit-rais- 
ing in that Great Fruit Belt of America, the 
southern slope of the Ozarks, and will prove of 
great value not only to fruit-growers, but to every 
farmer and home-seeker looking for a farm and a 
home. Mailed free. Address 

J. E. LOCKWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Che Hairy. 


Conducted by J. H. Brown. Every reader of 
The Michigan Farmer, whe is ieteoeaten Pes 
dairy matters, is earnestly invited to frequently 
contribute to this department. Send all dairy 
correspendence to Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 























COLD STORAGE FOR ROOTS. 

We have never fed roots to our dairy 
cattle, and consequently have never 
grown carrots, beets, mangel-wurzels 
or rutabagas as a field crop, The prin- 
cipal reason has been that we had no 
suitable and convenient place for stor- 
age and feeding. 

Were we to build a basement barn 
or cow stable, it would not be consid- 
ered complete without including a 
good cold storage place for roots. The 
location must be such that the roots 
can be taken from the pit to the man- 
gers without going outside the building 
or carrying too far. 

We should like to receive plans of 
barns or stables that have a conven- 
ient root cellar attached. Some of ous 
readers have just what we want. Who 
will be the first to respond? 

Regarding the storing of roots for 
dairy use, Geo. E. Newell, of Ohio, says 
that the great beauty and value of 
roots for milch cow feeding lies in the 
fact of their being kept fresh and crisp 
with a full retention of their natural 
moisture. This can only be assured 
by proper storage. 

Roots should be washed when firsi 
pulled, or, if not convenient at that 
time, should be thoroughly cleaned be- 
fore cutting up or feeding to the cows. 
It is pernicious to feed roots with the 
dirt on, as thereby a cow's digestive 
functions are interfered with, and an 
otherwise nutritious food is made in- 
nutritious. Avoid harvesting in the 
mud, especially on clayey soils, unless 
freezing is imminent. 

After the roots have been “topped 
and the small rootlets clipped off, they 
can be quickly cleaned by spreading 
them on an open rack of slats and 
spraying water on them through a hose 
backed up by a force pump. When dry, 
the roots should be stored in a cellar 
that is cool at all times, and modevate- 
ly moist. The object should be to re- 
tain the natural juices of the roots in- 
tact until they are fed out to the cows. 

I have found farm-house cellars to 
be the poorest places on earth in which 
to store this valuable cattle feed. Such 
cellars are almost invariably too warm 
and dry. The vegetab!es become shriv- 
eled, and dry or start to sprout, and 
lose half of their vitality and feeding 
value. It is next to impossible to prop- 
erly regulate temperature in a dwel- 
ling-house cellar. 

The ideal place in which to store 
roots is an out-of-door cellar. It is 
usually convenient to excavate one 
from the side of a bank and put ona 
dirt roof, although one of the best ones 
I ever saw was made by sinking in 
level ground, stoning up the sides and 
building a combination tool-house and 
workshop on top. No fire was ever 
kept in the latter, however. 

Pitting roots is a beautiful way to 
preserve them, provided the pits are 
sunk below the level of the ground in 
a dry location and an air space left on 
top, or better, a small ventilator stuffed 
with straw. This leads me to say that 
every out-of-door cellar should be pro- 
vided with a ventilator also. A tem- 
perature of 40 to 45 degress should be 
maintained, which should be gauge 
by a reliable thermometer. It is not 
good policy to place too many roots 
together in bulk, as they pass through 
a “sweating stage” where poor facil- 
ities for evaporation may cause them 
to deteriorate in quality. Like pota- 
toes, they should never be roughly 
shoveled or thrown into bins. By 
handling them in baskets all tendency 
to bruises and lacerations is obviated, 
and future quality preserved. Stand- 
ard roots, thus eared for, will help 
make an abundance of rich milk in the 
cold wintry days ahead, but will be of 
only half value if improperly stored. 

Too much carelessness in storing 
roots has made them of so little value 
that many farmers have ceased grow- 
ing them at all. Yet we would never 
try to grow them unless proper and 
convenient cold storage could be se- 
cured, and at little expense. 

The great value of roots for dairy 
cattle is in their succulence. The per 
cent of digestible nutrients is very 
small. When cows are fed all winter 
on dry hay, corn stover and dry grain, 
without corn ensilage, the feeding of 
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roots in small quantities daily is to be 

recommended. 

AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF ROOTS AND 
TUBERS. , 


As to the value of sugar beets for 
feeding dairy cattle, compared with 
bagas, turnips and carrots, ete., the fol- 
lowing will show: 
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Although we have never made an 
actual experiment, it is our opinion 


that potatoes would suit our require- 
ments, under all conditions, for feeding 
dairy eattle, better than any of the 
other roots. They contain a larger per 
cent of digestible nutrients, except fat. 
and are much easier to grow, harvesi 
and handle. 





TESTING MILK. 


Now for a few hints and suggestions 
in regard to the Babcock test. Samples 
of milk should be well mixed. and th> 
amount taken at once. <A correct sam- 
ple cannot be taken from old, cold milk 
unless warmed and mixed. The acid 
should be of the 1.82 gravity, as 
stronger acid burns the elements 
not fat too much. and the fat cannot be 
freed from the “ashes,” increases the 
bulk of the fat, and makes a difficult 
reading. If the test is cloudy and full 
of white flecks, the acid is too weak 
to dissolve the non-fatty elements, and 
they are carried into the fat. The rem- 
edy is, in either case, to use less or 
more acid, but the betier way is to get 
a 15-cent acid tester, and see if the 
acid is above or below the the 1.82 
mark. If the acid is right, the test 
should be, or the fellow who is making 
it should be reformed somewhere in 
making the test. If the fat in the test 


(before it crystallizes) hardens is a 
golden yellow, the acid is all right 


without testing. The acid bottle should 
always be tightly corked for the acid, 
if left exposed, will absorb water from 
the air, and weaken it. 

The tests should never be made with 
either very cold milk or acid. Both 
should be about 65 to 70 degrees when 
united. Neither should be too warm, 
as hot milk and acid will generally, 
when united, precipitate a mild explo- 
sion. In adding water to the flask to 
bring the contenis up into the neck to 
give the readings, use soft water. Hari 
water has a reaction. The best thing 
to use is a little condensed steam 
water. The trouble is, with hard 
water, that the lime in it uniting with 
the sulphuric acid has a tendency to 
foam, and bubbles will come on the 
surface readings of the fat, which 
makes the upper line obscure. 

In testing skim-milk, it is seen that 
a difficulty presents itself. If good 
creaming has been done down te 0.1 
of 1 per cent, the amount of fat left 
in an ounce of milk is so very small 
that a tiny drop of oil would be all that 
could be expected, and in making the 
test it is advisable to add a fifth more 
acid, and whirl longer, and be ready to 
read at once, filling the flask as full as 
possible so as to bring the fat up in 
sight. Such readings have to be guessed 
at as to amount, until the loss in 
creaming is so great that it presents 
a film of fat over the entire neck of 
the flask, which would be exceedingly 
poor cream separation. 

In sampling buttermilk, the acidity 
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must be correeted, the same as with 
sour milk. Te do this, a little potash. 
or even ammonia, added to the milk 
in sufficient amount only to dissolve 
the casein, which the souring has co- 
agulated, will give the desired fluid 
condition to the milk, but it requires 
some time, and the testing should not 
be done until the action ef the alka- 
loids seems complete. Where alkalies 
have been added to the sample, care 
must be taken in adding the acid, so it 
is better to let the milk become some- 
what dark colored before going on 
with the test and mixing in the acid 

In making composite samples, this 
thing should be taken into considera- 
tion. The object of the composite tes 
is to save work, and by pooling the 
sramples from a dairy for two weeks, 
and then taking a sample from these 


samples as the average for the 15 
days, ore gets ». fully satisfactory re- 


sult so far as dividing proceeds is eon- 
cerned, and the every-day test is re- 
duced to the getting of a d>vily sample 
only. The difficulty in having the final 
sample correct is not in the machine. 
but in the taking of the samples. A 
pint Mason jar is taken and labeled, | 
one for each dairy. Each delivery of | 
milk should be sampled. and the sam- | 





ple put into this jar. If twice a day 
delivery was in practice, there would 
then be 80 samples united from which 


to take the one final test for the aver- 
age. Now dairies do net run any more 
even in the amount of fat they give 
than they do in the daily amounts o! 
milk they yield; one mess with an- 
other, the variation is surprising. If a 
dairy gave exactly 200 pounds of milk 
at each milking, it would be simple to 
get at it, but suppose that a dairy 
gave 269 pounds of 3.5 per cent milk | 
in the morning, and 250 pounds of 8.2) 
per cent milk the morning following— | 


on the one band an ounce sample | 
would not be an aveage of the} 
amount of ‘the large mess, and an} 


ounce would be too much for the small | 
one, so the sample taken should be iu 
proportio. to the mess of milk deliv- 
ered, and while all the samples in ta. 
jar would be from one dairy, the read- 
ings could not be correct unless the 
samples taken were in proportion to 
the pounds of milk delivered. So a 
third more milk should be taken for 
the 250-pound than from the 175- 
pound yield, To keep these samples 





from coagulating bichromate of potash ; 
-§ grains—| 
will be ample to keep the milk from | 


is used, and a half gram 
coagulating for the two weeks, thouzh 
in practice, ten days is a better period. 
A 80-cent peund of bichromate of pot 


ash makes preservative to keep 900 
samples, so the expense is. trifling. 


Where one does not have small scales, 
it will be found that a 22 eartridge 
shell, cut %-inch long, is the exact 
amount needed for each jar of the ecom- 
posite. It must be remembered that 
bichromate is a weak poison, and 
must be looked after accor‘ingly. As 
samples are added, the deep red of the 
first becomes lighter, and the final color 
will be light yellow. This needs to b? 
pasted in one’s hat, and on the wali 
by the samples. As each new addition 
of milk is made to the jar, it-should 
be well mixed by a gentle, horizontal, 
circular motion of the hand, so as not 





to get the cream upon the sides of the 
jar above the milk as cream “up in the | 
air’ and dried on the sides, is of no | 220 
value in the test, and lowers the rec- | 
ord of the sample below the 
value of the milk. 

A word about testing machines and 
bottles may not be amiss. None of th 
forty and one different sorts of Bab 
cock testers are patented, and all are 
alike in srinciple, but in the eagerness 


to get out a cheap machine, poorly 
made testers were put out, and not 


enough attention was paid to the cali 
bration—scale—on the necks of the 
flasks. In comparing three flasks to- 
gether, it will be noticed that the 


actual | Fi 





Spaces may vary, i. e., from 1 to 2, 


may be a longer space on one bottle 
than on another. This shows that the 
bottles have been tested, and the di- 
ameter of the necks measured and 
spaced according to size, just as the 
distance from 0 to 32 in some thermom- 
eters is greater than in others. Rell- 
able dealers are very partictilar about 
this matter of calibration, and with a 
fairly good machine there is now little 
risk but what every bottle has been 
tested with mereury. The plan is this: 
A cork is pushed down the neck of the 
flask to the point where it enlarges, 
and two centimeters of mercury are 
then put in, the upper surface tmeas- 
ured, 2nd an etching made at the bo:- 
tom. The distance is then marked into 
ten equal spaces, and five marks made 
between, so that each mark repre- 
sents 0.2 of a pound and each five of 
these 0.2 marks would represent one 
pound of fat in each 109 pounds of 
milk, as this same 2 CC of mereury is 
used for all bottles. If there is any in- 
equality in the diameter of the necks, 
the spaces will be longer or shorter, as 
the case may be, but the amount rep- 
resented will be the same, and no one 
need charge ‘“‘cheat’ bottles, because 
the calibration in two bottles does 
vary in length. 
JOHN GOULD. 





INTELLIGENT 
ER. 


AN BUTTERMAK- 


A man came to town the other day 
with butter to sell, anl ealled on Will 
Matthis to buy it, says the Elizabeth- 


town (Me.) News. He said he didn’t 
want any at the store, but he would 
inquire if his wife wanted any. So 


he stepped to the telephone, called her 
up and talked to her a few seconds 
through the instrument. Then, turning 
to the county°™m9n, who was standing 
with his hands i: his peck:ts, his eyes 
dilated and his face very red, he told 
him that his wife would not neel any 


butter. The indignant countryman 
blurted out: “Look here, mister, if 


you didn’t want any butter, why didn't 
you say so? I ain’t such a fool as to 
think that you’ve got your wife in that 
little box!” 
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IT is FOR YOu. 





For your convenience we _ enclose 
in your copy of The Michigan Farmer 
a printed order blank which, after be- 
ing properly filled in with your order, 
can be folded as an envelope and se- 
curely sealed by moistening the 
gummed edges. It is not necessary to 
enclose a letter unless something spe- 
cial is to be said. 

Subscriptions that do not expire for 
some time may be renewed at ovce, 
ahd as there is always a rush of or- 
ders the last of this month and first 
of next we urge that orders be sent 
at once, when they will be immediate- 
ly attended to, thus lessening the iia- 
bility of a delay which might occur 
during the rush later on. 

If your name label is dated January 
9, or if there is no date, subscription 
expires Januaty 1, 1899, including 
only four more papers, 

We look for the hearty support cf 
all our subscribers and believe they 
will appreciate the stand we have 
taken in offering The Michigan Farm- 
er for 60 cents a year. 

Why not assist us by telling your 
neighbors of this offer and asking 
them to send their orders with yours; 
or send us their names and a sample 
copy will be sent free to each for the 
next four weeks. 

Amounts of $1 or less may be seat 
in one or two-cent stamps and, while 
ordinarily safe, they are at sender’s 
risk. Express or postoffice money or- 
ders cost but a few cents and are per- 
fectly safe. Do not send checks un- 
less exchange is added. 

From extracts published of the com- 
ing report of the Secretary of War, 
Gen. Alger, it is certain Congress will 
be asked to allow the regular army 
to be increased to 100,000 men. In 
view of the fact that volunteers are 
never willing to do garrison duty, and 
that garrisons must be maintained in 
the new territories over which the gov- 
ernment has assumed control, we do 
not believe the Secretary has asked for 
a single man more than will be need- 
ed. The demand from the voiunteers 
now in the Philippines to be brought 

back home, gives an endorsement to 
the Secretary’s request that cannot 
well be ignored by Congress. 


ACCEPTED THE INEVITABLE. 





The Spanish peace’ commissioiiers, 
after some days of consultatibn with 
thé homé government, have finally ac- 
cepted the terms of the Uilited States 
as laid down wheh the commission 
first began its labor’. Notie of the de- 
mands wete abated, and the terms 
given Spain are thost formulated dnd 
presented at the opening of the ton- 
ference. It has been apparént that 
the Spanish representatives tegardéd 
these demands as stibject to cliange 
undér the arts of diplomacy, and they 
ate dissatisfied because they were tin- 
able to have them modified. The terms 
of setilemént incliide the withdrawal 
ot Spain from Cuba; the cession of 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, dnd 
the island of Guan in the Caroline 
islands. In view of the acceptance of 
these terms the United States agrees 
to pay to the Spanish government the 
sum of $20,000,000 in cish, This will 
also include the settlement by this 
governmeiit of all the claims of Auieri- 
cans against the Spatish goveriinierit 
for losses suffered through its a&ts, 
and iiidemnity Zor iiidignities iiiflicted 
upoh American citizens. What these 
may prove to amount to can only be 
determined after they have been pte- 
sented ahd adjudicated. 

Practically the Spanish war inay 
vow be declared at an end. Its re- 
silts have been so astounding to the 
world as well as to ourselves, atid the 
problems it has brought forward for 
solution are so complicated and so in- 
timately connected with the future 
foreign policy of the country, that only 
the most careful management and 
wisest action cah prevent mistakes 
which may efid in serious disaster. A 
nation is like an individual in that 
prosperity is likely to prove more try- 
ing than adversity. It would be well 
for Congress to bear this in mind when 
legislation affecting the results of the 
war is under consideration. 





FUTURE OF THE BEET SUGAR 
INDUSTRY. 





In another column appears a very 
interesting letter from Prof. Clinton 
D. Smith, of the Agricultural College, 
in which the beet sugar industry is 
discussed at length. That letter should 
be read by every farmer in Michigan, 
as it clearly defines the present status 
of the industry in this State, its pros- 
pects, and how these may be changed 
by the action of Congress or the legis- 
laiure of the State. The industry has 
got a foot-hold in the State, and will 
no doubt develop rapidly under pres- 
ent conditions. These conditions are 
the state bounty paid manufacturers, 
and the duty levied upon the foreign 
product, The question to be discussed 
is whether the industry is of sufficient 
importance to the farmers and busi- 
ness interests to warrant the State 
continuing the payment of the bounty 
referred to. That point directly af- 
fects the producing interests of the 
State and should be given careful con- 
sideration. Even under free sugar 
from Porto Rico and the Philippines 
the industry will probably be -re- 
munerative if the State bounty is con- 
tinued. Will the advantages to the 
State be great enough to repay this 
outlay? 

Speaking entirely from the results 
which have been attained in other 
countries, we believe the outlay of 
the State in the shape of bounties 
would be fully repaid in the advan- 
tages which would accrue to its citi- 
zens, and especially to the farming 
community. But this is only an opin- 
ion, and may not be sustained by the 
facts when they can be ascertained. 

We have before in The Farmer re- 
ferred to the important influence the 
acquirement of new territory might 
have upon the sugar industry of this 





country. It will affect equally the 
cniie as well as the beet sugar inter- 
est. But some years must elapse be- 
fore the busiiiess can be so developed 
ih our new possessions ds to menace 
the future of the industty in the Uiiion. 
Meantime two important influences 
will be at work to modify the results 
which are regarded . a’ likely to prove 
detrimental to the sugar- producing in- 
dustry. These ate the Certain in- 
ereast in constimption which will suré- 
ly follow aiiy decline in prices; atid, 
second, the lessened crop of produc- 
tien to the farmer and manufacturer 
which will result frdm the develop- 
ment of the business, and the better 
understanding of conditions “hecessary 
to more ecotiomical production on the 
farm aiid in the factory. We should 
be sorry to see the business, now that 
it has got a fair start, sacrificed 
ihtough 4 spirit of ecofomy, which 
may prove very expensive when its 
effects upon the iiidustrial ifiteresis of 
the State are realized. 





DON’T LIKE THIS COUNTRY. 





William T, Stead, best known as a 
newspaper man and, auther, with a 
tendenty. to reform modern society, 
has been traveling over Europe and in- 
terviewing & number of crowned 
heads, statesmen and Officials. He has 
sounded them upon their opinions re- 
garding the Spanish-American. war, 
and of Americans generally. AS a re 
sult of these interviews Mr. Stead an- 
nounces that the United States has 
not a friend among the governments 
of Europe, except Great Britain, and 
she is divided from the continent in 
fact as well as in sentiment. Ger- 
many, France and Russia are especial- 
ly referred to as bitterly antagonistic 
to the American people and their gov- 
ernment. In all this there is nothing 
new, or any cause for wonder. The 
steady growth of the United States in 
power and wealth is a sufficient cause 
in itself for these nations to feel jeal- 
ous and dissatisfied; and when to this 
is added the sudden acquirement of 
territory equal in extent to some of 
these nations, their bitterness is natu- 
rally increased. There is little doubt 
but that both Germany and France 
would be pleased to see this govern- 
ment get a set-back, and tinat they 
would be quite willing to aid in any 
scheme which would weaken or de- 
stroy it if there was some point vul- 
nerable to their attacks. 

While it is pleasant to know that the 
British government and the great 
mass of its citizens are entirely friend- 
ly to this country, and pleased to see 
it assuming a more commanding posi- 
tion aong nations, it is well to remem- 
ber that the only safe reliance for the 
United States in the future will be to 
be prepared to punish aggression and 
insult on the part of other nations. 
With that policy maintained so openly 
that there will be no failure to carry 
it out whenever necessary, we shall be 
in position to command respect among 
those who cardially detest everything 
American. With a united people and 
the use of a part of the great re- 
sources of the country to put it in a 
position to repel the assaults of other 
nations and protect the rights of its 


citizens wherever they may be, it will 
matter little to us whether Europe is 
friendly or not. It will neither be 
necessary to court her friendship nor 
fear her displeasure, 





If the recommendations of Secretary 
of the Navy Long are accepted by 
Congress, and the navy recruited up 
to the strength proposed, it will be 
only second in ships and men to that 
of Great Britain. If its efficiency 
when increased is maintained at the 
present high standard, there will be 
nothing left to wish for so far as the 
navy is concerned. 








THEY ARE THE BEST, HENGE 
THD BRITISH USD THEM. 





It is a very interesting report that 
Rufus Fleming, U. S. Consul at Edin- 
burgh, sent to the State Department re- 


cently. It relates largely to the use of 
American todls and implements in 
Great Britain. The feport says: 


American tdols are gaining ground in 
England every day. The American dxe 
is ahead of all cOmpetitors in the Brit- 
ish colonies ahd in England itself it is 
rapidly gaining a foothold amoug jn- 
telligent mechanics which is the de- 
spair of the home manufacturets. In 
Scotland the same rule holds true. The 
American axe is the favorite and farm 
tools made in this country are in wide 
demand. The Consul says he met one 
of the members of an Edinbureh 
wholesale house, which deals exten- 
sively in implements and sundry arti- 
cles of steel, wood and iron, who, 
when asked whether they deal in 
Americah wares or not, the an- 
swer was: “O, yes; largely; come 
into our warerooms and _ see for 
yourself.” Leading the way, he point- 
ed to rows of boxes in the first room 


we entered, remarking: ‘These are 
American axes—the best and _ the 


cheapest in the world.’ Around the 
wall, standing 10 feet deep, were 
ranged forks of all descriptions for the 
farmers’ use, and heaped on the floor 
were thousands of handles for hay- 
forks, hoes, picks, axes, spades, and 
shovels. Observing a notebook in my 
hand, he said: “If you put down every- 
thing in our place that is American, 
you will fill the book.” This was goon 
apparent. Going into another room 
and directing my attention to pack- 
ages. and to dozens of boxes at either 
end, he informed me that this was a 
recent importation, something new for 


his firm—10 tons of bolts, and 
in this part of the great estab- 
lishment most of the articles were 
American made, including hay 
knives, lawn mowers, saws, files, 
wheels, hubs, spokes, rims, spades, 
shovels, rakes, washing machines, 


washboards and wringers. Picking up 
a turnip hoe, he said: 

This is English. We.used to get all 
these hoes from the United States, but 
the Manchester makers not long ago 


reduced the price and now have the 


market. The barbed wire we have in 
stock is English, but the American 


wire is quite as good and as cheap. 
The American lawn mower is lighter 
and better than anything of the kind 
made on this side. In fact, nearly all 
implements produced in the United 
States are superior to ours, and many 
of them can be sold here at lower 
prices. 

On the same street is a merchant 
having the largest stock of tools and 
mechanical novelties in the city. Here 
I found American-made auger bits, an- 
gular bitstocks, bench screws, hand 
stops and vises, bicycle wrenches. 
hones, brackets, breast drills, expans- 
ive bits, block planes, bull-nose planes, 
earpet stretchers, saws of all kinds, 
glass cutters, hammers, hatchets, hand 
beaders, hand drills, lathe chucks, oil- 


stones, plane irons, ratchet braces, 
ratchet screw-drivers, spiral screw- 
drivers, shears, iron spoke shaves, 


squares, tool handles, wing compasses, 
chisels, ete. American tools are pre- 
ferred by workmen to either English or 
German. They are tempered harder, 
and more serviceable, and have a finish 
that is lacking in the others. Tools of 
German make are somewhat cheaper, 
but are softer and do not stand use as 
well as the American. Moreover, deal- 
ers in all sorts of goods frankly say 
that there is just now a lively preju- 
dice here against anything German. 

Workmen do not readily “take to” 
combination tools. They prefer the 
single tool, failing to appreciate the 
convenience of a combination device 
which occupies less space and weighs 
much less than the two or three tools 
it represents. Doubtless they will, after 
a while, see the advantages of the new 
space-saving and time-saving devices, 
some of which are marvels of ingenu- 
ity. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 





It is reported by the Irench press 
that Major Count Ferdinand Walsin 
Esterhazy, who is the acknowledged 
forger of the documents upon which 
Dreyfus was condemned, has _ sailed 
for the United States. As he is a self- 
confessed criminal he should be pre- 
vented from landing in this country. 
There is good law for sending him 
back whence he came, and it should 
be enforced. 

4k ¥ 

The Illinois Sugar Refining Co., of 
Peoria, Til., has been incorporated, and 
will erect a factory at that place for 
the manufacture of beet sugar. It 
will have a capacity of 350 tons of 
beets per day. The capital was fur- 
jiished by the wholesale grocers of 
Chieago, who will handle the prod- 
uct of the factory. There is every 
reason to suppose that the beet sugar 
industry wiil develop enormously in 
this country if nothing occurs to seri- 
ously affect its prospects. 


The election to Congress in Utah of 
a Mormon who believes in a plurality 
of wives, and acknowledges to having 
three. is likely to start a sharp discus- 
sion in that body as to the right of a 
man, a criminal in the eyes of the law, 
occupying a seat as a member. If the 
United States, through its chief legis- 
lative body, recognizes polygamy as 
compatible with the holding of offi- 
cial position in the government, the 
States in the Union may as well abro- 
gate their laws against bigamy. <A 
Mormon has no more right. under the 
laws of the country, to commit big- 
amy than the member of a Christian 
chureh, and if the right is acknowl- 
edged in the one case it must be in 
the other. The action taken by Con- 
eress, therefore, in the case of Mr. 
Roberts, the member-elect referred to, 
will necessarily have a wide influence 


upon the marriage relation in this 
country. 
* *k & 
The New York daily journals are 


neither logical nor consistent. They 
are opposed to prize fights, and in- 
variably call on the authorities to sup- 
press them. But they are a unit in 
kicking over the result of the Sharkey- 
Corbett contest because it was not 
fought to a finish. If they were in 
‘earnest in their opposition to fighting, 
any means that would put a stop to it, 
or tend to disgust the publie with such 
exhibitions. would be encouraged. The 
fact is the newspaper writers gener- 
ally take bigh moral ground when 
discussing such matters in their col- 
umns, and then sneak around to wit- 
ness these exhibitions. It is just as 
certain as anything can be that is not 
fully accomplished, that if the entire 
press was to discontinue publishing 
anything about prize fighters and 
prize fights, it would soon die out. It 
is maintained and advertised by the 
daily press, and public interest excited 
in the contestants by these journals, 
which then publish long editorials 
condemning the practice and the au- 
thorities for not suppressing them. 
Generally, however. the space allotted 
to a description of a fight is double 
that given to the editorial condemning 
the exhibition. 
* OR 

There is no community in the Union 
where the citizens show a keener per- 
ception of what is best for their ma- 
terial interests than in Vermont. We 
notice that the lower house of the 
legislature of that state has passed a 
special taxation bill prepared by Gov- 
ernor Smith, which provides, among 
other things, for a board of tax ex- 
aminers empowered to make an agree- 
ment with non-residents who will en- 
ter the state and live there as_ to 
taxes for a period not to exceed thirty 
years. The object of the measure is 
to induce wealthy persons, who in 
other states have been heavily as- 
Sessed, to enter Vermont under a con- 
tract that their taxes shall not be 
above a specified amount for a speci- 
fied period. In view of the efforts of 
some communities to get rid of 
the monopolists and millionaires, it is 
hot too much to expect that Vermont 
will have her population increased as 
so0on as this law goes into effect. Un- 
doubtedly there will be gold bricks 
among the prizes captured, but it is a 
shrewd move for that state just the 
Same, as it has no natural advan- 
tages, and must therefore rely upon 
the wits of her people to supply their 
place. 

+ * & 

An Austrian professor, who has 
been investigating the subject, an- 
nounces that England, by which name 
he refers to Great Britain, owes her 








supremacy over ofher nations very 
largely to the national bath-tub, and 
that the only stre way to outstrip 
that nation is to use more water than 
she does. The professor referred to 
is greatly interested in hygienic mat- 
ters, and undoubtedly is inclined to ex- 
alt cleanliness whenever possible; but 
there is no doubt that cleanliness does 
exercise a strong influence upon the 
morals as well as the health of a eom- 
nunity. One of the inspired writers 
declares cleanliness to be akin to god- 
liness. Lord Brougham, famous as a 
lawyer and judge, declared that no 
man ever committed a crime while he 
Was wearing a clean shirt. It may be, 
therefore, that the way to purify the 
slums of big cities is not to waste time 
in praying, but to subject the people to 
the purifying infiltences of soap and 
water, and clean clothing, No doubt 
many wotld object, but a community 
would seem to have the same right to 


protect itself against unclean people 
as against unclean streets. Undoubt- 


edly there would be fewer objections 
to the application of water on the out- 
side than if it had to be taken inter- 
nally by those who are most in need 
of it. We presume in the future the 
great coliquetifig nations of the world 
will include bath-tubs in the outfit of 
their armies and soap and towels will 
be regarded as essential as hard-tack 
in the rations of the soldiers. 





BEET SUGAR IN MICHIGAN, 


WHAT IS REQUIRED TO MAK® THE IN- 
DUSTRY PROFITABLE. 


To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 
There are four matters concerning 
which it is of immediate importance 
that the farmers everywhere in the 
State, regardiess of locality, should be 
fully advised before the meeting of 
our next legislature. These matters 
relate to sugar beets; they are the ad- 
visability of continuing the bounty on 
beet sugar; the necessity of the eon- 
tinuance of tariff on sugar for a few 





years until the beet sugar industry 
shall have become an assured suc- 


cess; the profits from raising sugar 
beets, and the conditions which make 
prefits in that business profitable; and, 
finally, the necessity of having in the 
immediate neighborhood of the fac- 
tory at least four times as many acres 
that are adapted to sugar beets as are 
devoted to that crop in any one year. 
Continuing the Bounty on Beet Su- 
gar.—Within all human _ probability 
at least two additional beet sugar fac- 
tories will be built in Michigan dur- 
ing the coming year. The factory at 
Ray City is doing business now and 
will continue to be operated to its full- 
est capacity for the years to come. In 
1899, or certainly in 1900, the other 
two factories will be in operation. If 
the present bounty law is kept in 
force the draft on the treasury of the 
State is going to be large. It will not 
be far out of the way to assume that 
the Bay City factory will meke 7,500,- 
000 pounds of sugar this year on which 
the bounty will be $75,000. Next year 
if three factories are running it will 
require over $220,000 to pay the boun- 
ty to all three of them. Is the State 
ready to appropriate this large sum 
for the purpose? If ever it has been 
right to tax the many for the benefit 
of the few it is wise to continue this 
bounty for the seven years contem- 
plated in the act passed last year. 
Think of what it means to the State, 
the manufacture of 22,000,000 pounds 
of sugar by the three factories means 
the growing of at least 9,000 acres or 
108,000 tons of beets, for which the 
farmers will receive net less than 
$432,000, annually. The factories 
themselves furnish a large amount of 
labor in their construction and opera- 
tion, and pay large sums of money for 
coal and limestone, both products of 
the State. Let the farmer consider 
carefully whether he wants the boun- 
ty continued and advise his represen- 
tative in the legislature of his opinion, 
that the legislature may know how 
the farmers feel in the matter. 
Relation of the Tariff to the Beet 
Sugar Business.—It was not surpris- 
ing to find on my recent visit to the 
beet fields of Nebraska that both the 
farmers and the factory managers 
were in a state of suspense as to 
what Congress was going to do about 
the admission of sugar free from 
Cuba and the Philippines. It comes 
in free now from the Sandwich 
Islands and Porto Rico. If to these 
islands are to be added others it is 
useless to go on building factories for 
the manufacture of beet sugar. We 
cannot compete with coolie and semi- 
slave labor. Until the business of 
growing and manufacturing beet 
sugar shall be big enough to stand 


alone, shall have passed through all 
of the diseases incident to childhood, 


hesitation of capital, the timidity of 
public men, and adverse climatie eon- 
ditions, it must be protected from 
competition with these foreign eoun- 
tries or it must die. The farmer 
shouid think of this matter at once 
and advise his member of Congress of 
the consensus of opinion in this re- 
gard in his neighborhood that Con- 
gress may not act in ignorance of the 
Gesires of the farming community. 

The Profits trom Growing Sugar 
Beets and the Conditions on Which 
Profit Depends.—It is an invariable 
rue of the experiment station that 
the results of experiment shall be 
published first in a bulletin and not in 
the agricultural press. The experi- 
ments in sugar beet raising carried on 
by the station in the season of 1898 
lave been directed toward determin- 
ing the cost of growing the roots per 
acre and per ton. Reports of results 
from the co-operative experiments are 
now coming in. While I cannot give 
you the details I can say this in a gen- 
eral way, that although the farmers 
are of course inexperienced in grow- 
ing bects they are yet able to produce 
them at a cost so small as to leave a 
large margin of profits when sold at 
$4 per ton. The profit per acre 
amounts to $380 in many eases, 
and never less than $15, and this in- 
cludes the rent of the land at $6 per 
acre as one of the items of expense. 
It is, therefore, a good paying business 
for the farmers in the locality of the 
beet sugar factory. It is only fair 
that attention should be called to the 
fact that at Bay City the conditions 
are not unlike those existing in Ne- 
braska in one respect: Where the re- 
ported profit is greatest it has been 
found possible to hire women and chil- 
dren at 65 to 75 cents per day to do the 
thinning and topping. It is this cheap 
but efficient labor that reduces the 
cost and increases the profits. The 
idea of allowing women to perform 
this kind of work is repugnant to 
American ideas, and it is to be hoped 
that the expansion of  beet-growing 
dees not involve an equal extension of 
this practice. 

Necessity of Rotation—The last 
peint to which T wish to eall attention 
in this article is the necessity of hav- 
ing about each sugar factory four 
times as many acres of land adapted 
to sugar beets as will supply the fac- 
tory. If a factory requires anuually 
the product of 3,000 acres, it should 
be surrounded by at least 12,000 acres 
of good beet land. A mistake which 
is as certain to be made as that the 
sun will rise to-morrow morning is 
. to raise beets after beets. The tempta- 
tion to do so is pressing because the 
land is in such splendid condition, is 
relatively free from weed seeds, fri- 
able and open. On the other hand, dis- 
eases are sure to come if a rotation 
is not adopted. I have not space to 
discuss the proper rotation here: it is 
enough to say that the Germans and 
French have found that it is neces- 
sary to interpose at least two crops 
between two successive beet crops. 
Beet diseases have been reported from 
a few points in the State this year. 
To prevent their spread it is neces- 
sary to raise beets on the same land 
not oftener than once in three years. 

The outlook for the beet sugar in- 
dustry is bright and promising. If 
the farmers are fully awake I believe 
that its success is assured. 


Cc. D. SMITH, Director. 
Agricultural College Exp. Sta., Nov. 26, 1898, 





AN APPRECIATIVE READER. 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Publishers Michigan Farmer: 


Tnclosed find meney orde: for two 
subscriptions to your paper, one re- 
newing my own and one for my neigh- 
bor (a new subscriber). After seeing 
your generous offer in the issue of 


Nov. 5, I resolved that your subscrip- 
tion list should be doubled if every 
subscriber would do as I had resolved 
to Go—and did do. Just a word to 
some neighbor or friend, calling their 
attention to the terms—and the extra 
subseriber i3 obtained. 

I often pick up my Farmer and find 
some single item that seems to me to 
be worth the entire price of the sub- 
scription for the year. Now, I like to 
have my neighbors enjoy good things, 
too, and I know they will if they take 
The Michigan Farmer. Very truly 
yours, 

Cc. H. BUTLER. 





Lucchini, the murderer of the late em- 
press of Austria, was recently tried, found 
_— and sentenced to imprisonment for 

e. 





the ignorance of the beet growers, the | 





MICHIGAN CROP NOTES. 





Potatoes have been selling at 22@24c, a 
number of cars being loaded at that rate. 
To-day 2c is being paid.—Evart Review. 

W. L. French was taking in about 3,00 
bushels of potatoes daily the fore part of 
the week. Twenty cents per bushel was 
the price paid.—East Jordan Enterprise. 

Archie Crane, of Bridgewater, has sold 
his crop of 1,500 bushels of potatoes for 
25 cents a bushel. Frann Jenkins sold 800 
bushels for the same price.—Ann Arbor 
Argus-Democrat. 

The apple crop has proven a source of 
considerable revenue to our farmers, and 
we understand there will be a number of 
new orchards put out in the’ spring.— 
Scottville -Enterprise. 

Chicago apple buyers located at Lan- 
sing have bought from the farmers of this 
section of the state 24,000 barrels of the 
fruit. paving for the same the tidw sum of 
$45,000.—Grand Ledge Independent. 

Corn husking is not nearly completed 
in this section, and many shocks have 
been covered*with snow. The early win- 
ter weather has been a severe setback for 
farmers.—Grand Ledge Independent. 

C. Wellman, the elevator man here, has 
bought and shipped in the past two weeks 
over 10,000 bushels of beans, Frank Lemon 
shipped in the same time 6,000 bushels. 
Wheat to-day at the elevator is worth 63 
cents.—Whitmore Lake Cor. in Ann Ar- 
bor Argus-Democrat. 

Apples are plenty about Eau Claire this 
year. Besides the vast amount that was 
turned into applejack, of which every 
farmer has from five to ten barrels in his 
cellar, nearly 10,000 bushels were shipped 
from there this season.—Dowagiac Repub- 
lican. 

The estimated extent of the potato crop 
in the vicinity of Marquette this year is 
50,000 bushels. Upper peninsula pota- 
toes have a reputation all over the cen- 
tral and southern states, and bring prices 
considerably in advance of the _ prices 
brought by potatoes grown lower down.— 
Williamston Enterprise. 

The apple crop, great as it was in this 
vicinity, is now a thing of the past, the 
last shipment going forward last week. 
In total this station has shipped about 
forty cars, more by three-quarters than 
altogether in the last twelve years, and a 
close estimate places the amount of mon- 
ey paid out here for fruit, labor, etc., at 
about $10,000. No wonder the farmer 
smiles, as does everybody else.—Sparta 
Leader. cad 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan. 


Hon. C@. S. Thomas, who was elected 
governor of Colorado a few weeks ago, is 
an alumnus of the University of Michi- 
gan. . 

Geo. S. Willits, a native of Michigan, 
and who represented an Illinois district in 
Congress a few years ago, died last week 
in Porto Rico. 

Daniel L. Case, a former anditor-general 
of Michigan and a pioneer resident of the 
State, died at hig home in Lansing last 
week, at the age of 87 years. 

Mark W. Harrington, formerly connect- 
ed with the University of Michigan, and 
at one time chief of the national weather 
bureau, has been put in charge of the 
United States weather bureau service in 
Porto Rico. His headquarters will be at 
San Juan. 

It is announced that the branch factory 
of the Heinz Pickle Company, now locat- 
ed at Holland is likely to be enlarged and 
made the headquarters of that concern. 
If Hollard citizens raise the necessary 
bonus, the company will begin the erec- 
tion of an immense building. 

A movement has been started in Detroit 
looking to the celebration of the 200th an- 
niversary of the founding of the city, by 
a grand exposition in the summer of 1901. 
The proposition has been received with 
considerable enthusiasm by business men 
and representative citizens of all classes. 


The officers of the Washtenaw County 
Fair Society have published their report, 
showing receipts and expenditures for the 
fast year. The premiums awarded at 
their recent fair, which aggregated about 
$1,000, were promptly paid, as well as all 
salaries and other expenses. The society 
still has a balance on hand of a little over 
$100, which, however, is not up to its usual 
showing on account of bad weather the 
closing day of this year’s exhibition. The 
officers of the society for the coming yéar 
are as follows: Henry S. Dean, president; 
B. D. Kelley, vice-president; F. E. Mills, 
secretary; Fred H. Belser, treasurer. 

General, 


Gen. Blanco sailed from Havana by 
Spanish steamer on Wednesday of this 
week. 

Lieutenant Hobson, of Merrimac fame, 
has refused an offer of $50,000 from a lec- 
ture bureau. He prefers not to dim the 
lustre of his glorious achievement by 
using it in increasing his private fortune. 


A terrific blizzard raged along the At- 
lantic coast Saturday and Sunday, prov- 
ing unusually destructive to life and prop- 
erty on the New England coast. The 
worst disaster so far reported is the loss 
of the steamer Portland off Highland 
light Sunday morning. The vessel had 
about 100 persons on board, none of whom 
were saved. It is stated that nearly 200 
vessels have been wrecked at various 
points along the coast and more than 200 
lives have been lost. 





BEST WAY TO SMOKE MEAT. 


LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE MAKES THE SMOKE- 
HOUSE OUT OF DATE. 

; Thousands of people in 
all parts of the country 
have abandoned smoke- 
houses and now use Liquid 
Extract of Smoke for 
smoking hams, beef, sau- 
sages and all meats that 
were formerly smoked by fire. The 
Extract of Smoke is made by E. 
Krauser & Brother, of Milton, Pa. 
It is a pure, clean extract of hickory 
wood, in liquidform. Circulars will 
be sent free. 
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The Household. 





CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WoOoD. 








We should be pleased to have any of our read- 
ers who take an imter2st in household topics 
send in their views and opinions upon any sub- 
ject which is under (discussion, or which they 
wish discussed. The invitation is general, and 
we hope to see it accepted by many. Address 
all letters “or The Household to Mrs. Ella E. 
Rockwoe4, Flint, Mich. 





A SONG FOR MOTHERS. 


O, weary mothers, mixing dough, 

Don’t you wish that food would grow? 
Your lips would smile, I know, to see 
A cookie bush or a pancake tree. 


No hurry, No worry, no boiling pot; 

No waiting to get the oven hot;’ 

But you could send your child to see 

If the pies had baked on the cherry tree. 
A beefsteak bush would be quite fine; 
Bread be plucked from its tender vine; 
A sponge-cake plant our pet would be; 
We'd read and sew ’neath the muffin tree. 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR MEN. 
Everybody admits that it is much 
more difficult to make acceptable gifts 
for men than for women, and the rea- 
son is not far to seek. Men do not 
have use for the thousand and one lit- 
tle knick-knacks that so delight the 
heart of the average woman. There 
are a dozen things to give to a woman 
to one which would make a suitable 
gift to a man. 

In the line of home-made gifts the 
list of these is not a wide one. Men do 
not particularly admire doilies or cen- 
terpieces, they have no use for white 
aprons, while tidies and rugs are their 
especial abomination since they com- 
plain that these are always clinging to 
their shoulders, or in case of the latter, 
kicking up under their feet. Indeed, 
I do not think you will find many men 
who would mourn the loss of the last 
rug in the house. 

As to handkerchiefs, nothing but 
plain linen is suitable for men now-a- 
days, and when these may be pur- 
chased for a quarter in good quality, 
hemstitched, and with initial, it is a 
doubtful policy to spend the time nec- 
essary to make them. 

And don’t attempt to make a man’s 
tie, unless it be a plain string and out 
of material already on hand. These 
are so cheap now that it is useless to 
attempt their manufacture at home, 
and they rarely prove satisfactory, 
either. 

Collar and cuff boxes are of the few 
home-made gifts one can make a man. 
Either round or square they may be 
covered with some pretty material and 
prove not only useful but ornamental 
as well. Ilka tells us in another col- 
umn how to make a very pretty one. 
A handkerchief box would be very 
pretty made in the same way. 

A pretty head rest for his favorite 
chair would be likely to please a man, 
or a pillow which he could lay his head 
upon when taking a midday nap with- 
out having his wife come and cover it 
up with a towel or handkerchief for 
fear of its getting soiled. And a slip- 
per case, not too frail for actual use, 
hung in a convenient corner, may be 
just the reminder that some careless 
individual needs. 

Some things which held an honored 
place among the gifts which sweet 
maids once made for their adoring 
swains, are now obsolete. Under this 
head we find embroidered slippers and 
suspenders, dressing gowns, smoking 
caps, ete., etc. ; 

* a ok 

Any article of house furniture is con- 
sidered an appropriate gift for a man 
to make his wife, yet the woman who 
would buy a new carpet or pair of 
curtains for her husband would be ac- 
cused of having two thoughts for her- 
self to one for him. She may give him 
a chair for his own special use, if she 
chooses, but that comprises about all 
in this line, with the exception of a 
writing desk or a bookcase which a 
man ceuld claim as his very own. 
And an easy chair makes a good pres- 
ent for a man, too. But while we can 
find any number of chairs suitable 
for women at prices ranging from two 
dollars up, we find that for a chair 
substantial enough to hold his lordship 
in comfort and safety we shall have 
to pay considerably more. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if there is anything a 
man will appreciate any more than a 
chair which, while being thoroughly 
comfortable, is solidly built and not 
one that keeps him in constant fear 





of its going to pieces under his weight. 

Among gifts for men, books are al- 
ways suitable and sensible, unless for 
some man who does not care to read, 
and we rarely find such now-a-days. 
At holiday time there are always bar- 
gains in books, and it does not require 
the outlay of very much money to se- 
cure them. They are among the very 
best gifts for either men or women, 
boys or girls. Care should be observed 
in the selection and the book suited to 
the tastes of the recipient. A good 
unabridged dictionary would be appre- 
ciated in almost any home, and would 
serve as a most apprepriate gift for any 
member of the family who has reached 
the age of ten years. 

One thing which a man who has 
driving to do in cold weather always 
appreciates is a pair of good fur gloves. 
It will take from four to six dollars to 
buy them, according to the locality 
where the purchase is made, but they 
are a comfort on a cold day and will 
last several yearn. 

tk 


It takes more money to buy a pres- 
ent for a man than for a woman. Of 
course, I do not mean to include dia- 
mond earrings, or sealskin coats in this 
assertion. Simply, that for a few shil- 
lings one can find any number of 
pretty things suited to a woman’s use, 
while for men everything costs more 
and the list is limited at that. Poor 
fellows! Little they know how we are 
racking our brains to decide what to 
give them that cores inside the limits 
of our purse. 





MONTCALM COUNTY 
MAKES BREAD. 


HOW A 
HOUSEWIFE 


When I saw what our editor wrote 
about bread, I felt as if I must say a 
few words on the subject. It does, 
indeed, seem strange to a good bread- 
maker that all cannot do as well. I 
have been places where I saw the 
bread come out of the oven looking as 
if it was in the first stages of consump- 
tion. 

When I tell how I make bread I ex- 
pect some one will say, Oh, I don’t go 
to so much bother as that. I take two 
or three tablespoonfuls of flour at 
noon the day before I want to bake 
and pour over it the boiling water 
from the potatoes cooked for dinner, 
adding about a pint of mashed pota- 
toes. When this has become cool I 
put into it one yeast cake that has 
been thoroughly soaked in a cup of 
warm water. Let this stand in a 
warm place till night, and if the yeast 
cake is good it will be all foamy. Then 
put in a tablespoonful of salt and flour 
to thicken it to a stiff batter. Beat it 
five te ten minutes, and allow it to 
stand until morning, then knead with 
the hands into one smooth loaf and 
let it rise until it is as large again 
in size as it was at first. Then make 
into loaves, and bake when they are 
light. The baking is important, too. 
The oven must be hot and the doors 
left open a few minutes when the 
bread is first put in. When done let 
it cool, then put away in the bread c2n. 

Now, if any one will follow these di- 
rections they will have bread that is 
white, light, and sweet, provided they 
had good flour and good yeast cakes. 

In regard to hired men, or any oth- 
ers, I do not think parents ought to be 
blamed for what their children do. 

Buf I must close, or I shall not be 
allowed to come again. 

A NORTHERN STAR. 





PRETTY CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


COLLAR AND CUFF BOX. 

The foundation for this box is very 
thiek paste-board. Cut four pieces, 
each seven inches long and five inches 
wide, these are the sides; cut two 
pieces, each five inches square, one of 
these for the bottom, the other the 
lid. These six pieces are covered on 
both sides with a pretty shade of pink, 
china silk, put on very neatly around 
the edges with fine silk. The four side 
pieces are now sewed to the bottom, 
and then the sides are sewed together 
at the corners; this makes the box 
seven inches deep and five inches 
square. 

The outside of the lid is covered with 
white, the thinnest and finest linen- 
lav:n. This is sewed around the edges 
with fine white silk, then the lid 
sewed to the box on one side, with 
white silk in a loose stitch. On this 
white cover is painted a cluster of fine 
flowers in bright colors. On the side 
of the lid opposite the one which is 
sewed to the box is a loop half an inch 
long, to lift it by. This loop is of baby 
ribbon, same color as the silk covering 
on the box. Sew this in between the 





silk covering. Around the box are two 
lace ruffles put on a little full. The 
lace is white, silk, with a handsome 
pattern of roses and leaves, with a 
pretty scalloped edge. It is three and 
a quarter inches wide. It will require 
one and one-half yards of the lace for 
the two ruffles. The lower ruffle of 
lace is put on so that the edge just 
reaches to the bottom of the box, and 
is sewed on with long stitches where 
it is gathered, at the very top edge of 
the lace. Around this, and sewed on 
at the gathered top, are twenty ribbon 
loops, each one being one and a quar- 
ter inches long. These loops are put 
on, one at each corner and four on 
each side one inch apart. The top ruf- 
fle is put on so that the scalloped edge 
reaches just over where the lower one 
is gathered and sewed on; this will 
bring it a little distance from the top. 
Twenty more ribbon loops are put 
around the top of the lace, same as on 
the lower piece. Around the top of 
this covering, where it is sewed on, is 
a row of half-inch-wide lace insertion; 
this reaches to the top edge of the box. 
The loops are made of baby ribbon, 
same shade as the silk covering the 
box. On each corner of the lid is a ro- 
sette made of loops of ribbon three- 
quarters of an inch long, twenty loops 
in each rosette. It will require six 
yards and a quarter of ribbon. 

This box, as described, is very hand- 
some. It was made for a church 
bazar. 

Another collar and cuff box, less ex- 
pensive than the one described above, 
is made same size and covered with 
light pink sateen. Over this the sides 
of the box have a very thin white net. 
Around the top edge of the box is a 
quilling of half-inch-wide, pink ribbon, 
same shade as the sateen covering. 
Around the bottom is another row. 
The top of the lid is covered with a 
piece of pink sateen, which has a 
handsome cluster of flowers on it. 


COUCH PILLOW. 


A beautiful pillow is pieced in hexag- 
onal blocks. In the center is a hexag- 
onal block, the seven pieces compris- 
ing it each being two and a quarter 
inches across the straight sides—each 
piece has six sides. The centerpiece 
of the block is a deep rose-pink satin; 
the six pieces around it are light blue 
satin. This block is surrounded by 
single hexagons the same size as in 
the middle block; these are goid-color- 
ed satin. The gold-colored pieces are 
enough in number to make the pillow 
half a yard equare. 

Cut pieces of thick paper the size and 
shape given above, and cover them 


with the satin, then top-sew them neat- 
ly together. After all have been sewed 
together remove the papers and put the 
satin over a lining of red canton flan- 
nel, the fleecy side next to the satin. 
Where the gold-colored pieces are 
sewed together they are worked 
around with a small feather-stitch 
done with blue embroidery silk, the 
Stitches catching through to the lin- 
ing. The back to this pillow is bright 
red silk. The edges of both ‘are sewed 
firmly together and finished with a 
thick cord of blue silk. 


LUTTON BAGS. 


These little bags are made of drab- 
colored linen. They are six inches 
long, and four and a half inches wide. 
At the top is a hem one inch deep, 
with two rows of stitching at the edge, 
through which is run the draw string 
of narrow black ribbon. Leave the 
bag open at the top on each side the 
depth of the hem. Run the string in 
so as to draw both ways. On one 
side, at the lower corner to the left, is 
done in outline with black embroidery 
cotton a small cluster of flowers and 
leaves. On the upper corner to the 
right is worked in small fancy letters 
with black, “Button Bag.” 

These make useful little presents. 

TOILET ORNAMENTS. 

A very pretty and uscful orna- 
ment for the toilet table is made 
of three Japanese, or baloon_ bas- 


kets, the smallest size. These are 
sewed together in a = group by 


putting a few stitches through the 
sides. Make a bow with three loops, 
and as many ends of bright yellow 
satin ribbon one inch wide and put 
this on the top where they are joined, 
fastening the three loops of the bow, 
one to each basket. This may be used 
for holding jewelry or any little arti- 
cle you wish. 

Another way for fixing these bas- 
kets is to fasten four together in a 
row, sew them together at the sides 
and at the top with three bows made 
of three-quarters-inch-wide satin rib- 
bon. These bows have each two loops 
and two ends. Sew a loop to each bas- 
ket. The center bow is made of red 
ribbon, one end bow is blue and the 
other old gold. . 

These little ornaments are useful on 
the sewing table, and will hold but- 
tons, an emery-ball, thimble, 2nd paper 
of needles. 

Another use for them is to fill them 
with rose-colored cotton-batting, 
sprinkled with satchet powder. This 
will shed a delightful odor through the 
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Special Fast Diamond Dyes For Cotton 
That Will Not Wash Out in Soapsuds. 


It is absolutely impossible to get a fast and 
satisfactory color on cotton from the same dyes 
as are used for woolen goods, and fer that reason 
Diamond Dyes have a specially prepared line of 
fast colors for cotton that will give perfect satis- 
faction. If yeu want to color cotton or mixed 
goods be sure to get the fast Diamond Dyes for 
cotton, as they will give colors that will not fade 
even by washing in strong soapsuds or exposure 
to sunlight. It any dealer tries to sell you the 
same dye to color cotton as he would sell you for 
coloring wool, do not accept it, as such dyes are 
unreliable, and in the majority of cases will ruin 
the material on which they are used. 

There are some fifty different kinds of Diamond 
Dyes, so that you can get any coler that you wish. 
By using them in different strengths any desired 
shade can be made, and all the fashionable colors 
are readily gotten with these «yes. 

To get a fast, rich, full black, use one of the 
Diamond Dye Fast Blacks. There are three dif- 
ferent kinds, for wool, for cotton and mixed goods, 
and for silk and feathers. They color a rich, full 
paw that cannot be distinguished from new 
goods. 

Diamond Dyes are prepared specially for home 
use, with very simple directions, so that it is but 
little trouble or work touse them. A direction 
boek will be sent free to any address. WELLs, 
RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


SOLD! ®&: 


UNDER A 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE be <u 


to wash as clean as can be done on the washboard and 
with much more ease. is applies to Terriff’s Perfect 
Washing Machine which will be sent on trial at wholesale 
rice: if not satisfactory money refunded. | Agents 
anted. For exclusive territory,terms and prices write 
PORTLAND MFG. CO, Box 101 Portland, Mich. 
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THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Every Package Guaranteed. 
J-L-PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK: 


—UNFADING COTTON DYES, 


















_At a great ——— we offer a big package of beautiful 
silk remnants, ach package contains at 4@ to 50 
large pieces of silk—carefully trimmed—and 1s prepared 
especially from our large accumulation of exquisite pat- 
terns of silk remnants, and they are especially adapted to 
all kinds of art and fancy work. The most beautiful 
colors and designs. All remnants of large size. With 
each box is two skeins of the very best embroidery silk, 
assorted colors. Send us 14 cents in stamps or coin and 
get this beautiful assortment, postpaid. For so cents we 
will send_enough silk remnants for a quilt 4 sq. yards. 
Address Paris Silk Agency, Box 3045, N. Y. City, 


iim GeceyS10 to $25 SAVED 


Arm 
n buying direct from factory. 
7h) days free trial. No agents large 
pai Profits to pay.No money in advance 
(X25 $65 Kenwood Machine for... .... $22.50 
No better Machine at any price. 

$50 Arlington Machine for........ $19.50 
Other Machines $8.00, $11.50 and $15.00 
all attachments free, over 100,000 in 
A use. Catalogueand testimonials free 
Write today for pecial freight offer. 


CA * UNIO 
“164 West VanBon® 8.5 Bae Chinen. tit. 
4A FAMILY KNITTER for $5. 


£ 5,000 stitches per minute. Knits hosiery com- 
* plete from homespun or factory woolen or 
= cotten yarns. Our Free Cireular with 
2 sampies of work explains everything. This 
S*machine sold direct. Address, 

% Perfection Knitting Machine Co., Clearfield, Pa. 


“LADIES’ GUIDE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE” 


by Dr. J. H. Kellogg, gvies home treatments for 
all diseases, and good advice to the girl, wife and 
mother. Agents wanted. Address Modern 
Medical Pub. Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


ry to make sample 
LADIES WANTED patches at home. 
$6 to $10 per week. Nocanvassing. Send reply 
envelope for sample and particulars. FOSTER 
MACHINE CO., 525 West 29t!. St., New York City. 






















Your Children Cured of 
Bed- Wetting. Sample Free 
Dr.F.E.May, Bloomington, Ill. 
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FROM OUR UNIVERSITY TOWN. 





The editor of the Household asks for 
articles treating of Christmas gifts. 
To all who do not paint in water colors 
I would say the time and money spent 
for a few lessons would amply repay 
one. The expense of the material is 
very little. One sheet of water color 
paper will make a number of pictures, 
which would be very acceptable gifts. 
Just mount them on white cardbeard 
with a three-and-one-half-inch margin. 

There are numerous black and white 
pictures in the magazines which could 
be copied in the one color alone. Sepia 
is a light brown in color, and pictures 
painted with it have somewhat the ap- 
pearance of an etching when hung on 
the wall. Others. fev instance a ma- 
rine view, may he painted in Payn’s 
grey. It would be too difficult a mat- 
ter for an amatevr to attempt more 
than one color. Should one eare to 
frame them. 9n oak moulding, quite 
narrow, would be the mest suitable 
for the brown picture and white for 
the blue. 

I am making  pinecushions, — 
They are made of bolting cloth. As I 
live in a university town, I am using 
the college colors—yellow and blue. I 
use the yellow underneath the bolting 
cloth. and the blue for a double ruffle. 
and I paint a design on each end of 
the cushion, or one could embroider 
sprays of flowers, only the painting is 
more quickly done. I also gather a 
ruffle of lace over the blue ruffle, and a 
ribbon bow en one corner adds to the 
effect. 

Once given an idea, others will come 
to the worker. @the- material could 
be used with suecess—cream surah, or 
china silk. or even figured silk. and 
that would do away with the embroid- 
ery, and thus be a saving of time. 

Should the above ideas meet with 
favor I will come again. 

I hope all who like molasses cake 
will try the following, which is both 
easily and quickly made. 

One-half cup of molasses, one-half 
cup sour milk, on2-half cup brown 
sugar, one egg, one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls soda. Stir the sugar, butter 
and egg to a cream. Stir one-half of 
the soda in the milk and the other half 
in the molasses, and bake either in 
loat or flat tin. Use either spices or 
ginger. I have no rule for the flour. 
It is always good. If it is stirred quite 
stiff it seems to be just the same. 

GEO. F. ORCUTT. 





FOR A COSY NAP. 


The remains of an old black wool 
dress, or of two or three such, can eas- 
ily be made into a very stylish couch 
comfort. Cut the black goods into 
blocks, each ten inches square, and 
cut a square of wadding of the same 
size, for each block. Quilt each block 
Separately on the machine, in any and 
all kinds of fancy patterns, with yellow 
silk thread. Then sew the squares to- 
gether, on the machine, line the com- 
fort with black sateen and tie the 
corners of the blocks with yellow Sax- 
ony yarn. Crochet lace from the yel- 
low yarn, any pretty pattern about five 
inches wide, and put around the edge. 

This comfort is pretty, warm and not 

easily soiled. 





GLADYS HYATT. 





COLORING HINTS. 





Replying to Mrs. T.’s request in a re- 
cent number, the Magic Dye Co., who 

advertise with us, have sent the fol- 
lowing: 

The brightest and best colors can be 
produced by using enameled or alu- 
minum dishes, but new tin, clean brass, 
or copper answers well for all ordin- 
ary colors of modern dye-stuffs. Full 
directions are on every package. The 
Stain on sides of dishes can be re- 
moved by scouring with the ordinary 
household scouring material, aided by 
using an acid for some colors and an 
alkali for others. 





CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 


Sour Cream Cake.—One-half eup of 
butter, two cups of white sugar. 
Cream butter and sugar together, then 
add three eggs whipped very light, stir 
and add one cup of sour cream, in 
which has been dissolved half a tea- 
spoonful of soda. Add by degrees 
three cups of sifted flour. Bake in 
moderate oven. 

Ginger Drop Cakes.—Two eggs, one 
cup of sugar, one cup of molasses, one 
cup of sour cream, half a teaspoonful 





of soda, one teaspoonful of ginger, 
flour enough to make a thin batter. 
Drop in spoonfuls into pans and bake 
slowly. Try a little first to see that the 
quantity of flour is right. 
Cookies.—One cup of white sugar, 
one and one-half cups of flour, one-half 
teaspoonful of soda, two eggs beaten 
in a cup, then fill the cup with sour 
cream, flavor with nutmeg, roll them, 


bake in moderate oven. 
ILKA. 





D. D.—Use the “Magic dye scarlet for the 
er spoken of; it is brilliant and very 
ast. 





For The } Michigan Semen. 
WHEN EGGS ARE LOW IN PRICE. 





It is sometimes a difficult matter to 
make a profit when cash buyers are of- 
fering eight and ten cents per dozen 
for eggs; but poultry-raisers must 
make a profit in summer and winter, 
and so the problem comes up frequent- 
ly for solution. A great many fail to 
make any profit in winter with eggs, 
and look to the spring and summer 
eggs for their reward. It is a little dis- 
appointing then to get starvation rates 
for them. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to make 
eggs pay winter and summer, and that 
is the only way we can expect to make 
this business give us a living. Nature 
makes some compensation in summer 
by providing us with more and cheaper 
food. We must reduce the expense of 
feeding the chickens in order to make 
eight cents pay any profit. A man 
ought not to enter this business for a 
living unless ‘the has land enough to ac- 
commodate all the chickens he needs. 
Overcrowding in summer is one rea- 
son why fewer eggs are laid. A yard 
that will accommodate twenty chick- 
ens in winter or early spring and late 
autumn, is not large enough for more 
than half that number in summer. Re- 
duce the number in each yard, and 
they will increase the number of egzs 
laid a day. Ten to fifteen hens in on- 

yard lay almost as many eggs as twen- 
ty and thirty in another. The reason is 
plain. 

In feeding during-hot weather, green 
things are really better for the hens 
than so much grain and meat. They 
are also cheaper, for it is inconceivable 
that a man in this business does not 
have a vegetable garden and clover 
field. Feed them clover hay chopped 
into half-inch lengths every day. 
The best way to do this is to steam it 
in thot water over night. Vary this 
diet with equal parts of steamed corn- 
meal, bran and middlings. Stir this in 
with the chopped clover, and the hens 
will eat the mixture greedily. Green 
clover, of course, must be fed when- 
ever it is in season. 

It pays to make some arrangements 
to purchase all sorts of odd scraps of 
meat at the butchers, or the skim-milk 
at some nearby creamery. Such feed 
comes in handy in hot weather, and it 
saves on the grain item. In fact, there 
are dozens of ways of economizing the 
grain bill without injuring the health 


and paying powers of the hens. 
Massachusetts. Cc. S. WALTERS. 


INTERNATIONAL POULTRY EX- 
HIBITION. 








The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has received notice through the De- 
partment of State from Count Cassini, 
Russian Ambassador, that the Russian 
Society of Bird Dealers will hold an 
International Poultry Exhibition at St. 
Petersburg from the 13th to the 28th 
of May, 1899. Exhibitors will be grant- 
ed reduced rates for their exhibits on 
all Russian railroads, and free entry 
for same on’condition that, they are ex- 
ported from Russia within two months 
after the close of the exhibition. 

The exhibits are to consist of nine 
classes as follows: Domestic birds; 
domesticated wild birds; pigeons; sing- 
ing and exotic birds; fattened poultry 
and killed fowl and game; products of 
poutry keeping; apparatus and accom- 
modations for breeding, guarding, fat- 
tening, and transporting birds; models 
of poultry-yards, incubators, etc.; med- 
ical, hygienic, antiseptic, and feeding 
articles; and photographs, nests, stuff- 
ed birds, eggs, ete. 

Exhibitors will be required to pay 
an entrance fee for their exhibits be- 
fore their arrival at St. Petersburg and 
to send notice of their intention to en- 
ter exhibits to the Committee of Or- 
ganization of the Internationa] Poultry 
Exhibition, Fontanka, lv, imperial 





Agricultural Museum, St. Petersburg 
Russia. 

Diplomas of honor; gold, silver, and 
bronze medals; honorable mentions; 
and objects of artistic value will be 
awarded as prizes. 





TRUE MARKINGS OF BRONZE 
TURKEYS, 





A Eronze turkey tom, to be correct 
in plumage and form, says Geo. Wolf 
in Poultry Monthly, must possess a 
large, well-formed head wattle of a 
good, healthy red color, the caruncula- 
tions to be profuse at a base of red on 
neck. Beak, light horn color at tip, 
growing darker at base. Eyes, dark 
in color. Neck, long and well curved. 
Zreast, broad, deep ‘and well rounded, 
but must not drop so low as to injure 
symmetry, as is occasionally seen in 
aged toms. Back should be wide and 
strong, rising gently from base of neck 
to center of back, then gracefully 
descend to tail. In color, neck, back, 
and breast should be very brilliant in 
bronze, the more brilliant the better. 
As we start from neck, each feather 
ends with a very narrow black band, 
which grows slightly wider as we near 
the end of back and breast. 

Wings, large and powerful. The pri- 
mary or flight feathers must be black 
or nearly so, each feather to be pen- 
ciled with white or gray bars, Many 
Bronze turkeys are very faulty in pri- 
mary color as those feathers are very 
apt to be too dull and irregular in 
penciling, especially as we near the 
quill ends of those feathers, The 
secondary feathers are similar to pri- 
mary color, but not so clearly defined. 
As you leave the center of secondary 
feathers and count up toward the back. 
the color rapidly changes to a bronzy 
brown, which has more or less luster 
when seen in the sunlight. 

The tail must be black, irregularly 
penciled with narrow bands of light 
brown. I do not approve of too much 
penciling in above section, as | find in 
fully penciled tails that brown pre- 
dominates over black in most every in- 
stance, and has a tentency to lighten 
thigh color and injure or destroy the 
broad black band on tail covert, The 
tail covert should be like main tail in 
color; lesser coverts are usually more 
brilliant in bronze. Many years since, 
I discovered white penciling (under 
tail covert) on main tail feathers of 
many Bronze turkeys. It usually con- 
fines itseif to two or four of the center 
feathers, and sometimes extends the 
entire length of tail feathers. It usual- 
ly keeps out of sight from the ordinary 
observer by not extending beyond the 
covert. The markings are similar to 
those of primary wing feathers, but 
are usually not so decided in white. I 
have examined flock after flock for this 
defect and find it every time. We 
should try to breed this defect out of 
our flocks as far as possible, unless we 
are only breeding for market purposes. 
We often find the edging of tail coverts 
to be cinnamon in color, It denotes 
wild blood, which means hardy, quick- 
maturing birds for market breeders, 
but contrary to exhibition color which 
must be dull white on exhibition speci- 
mens. 

Legs, long and very strong. Thigh 
color dark, approaching black. Shanks 
dark in young birds, but in adult birds 
the color usually changes to a pinkish 
hue. 

The entire plumage of a Bronze fe- 
male is dull when compared to the 
male, and breast feathers are always 
edged with dull white. In build, an ex- 
hibition Bronze turkey must be very 
sturdy and rangy, and should be full 
of life. 

When mating for market purposes, 
color is a secondary consideration. 
Broad, heavily built birds, of compact 
form, should always be mated, as such 
birds mature earlier than our ideal ex- 
hibition type. 

To mate for exhibition or to improve 
other flocks that are being bred for this 
purpose, I would select a male bird 
with moderately long legs, with im- 
mense frame and bone, and as near 
perfect as possible in all color and 
shape sections. His mates should be 
large in size and as near standard in 
form and plumage as is possible to get 
them. The results from such matings 
cannot fail to prove satisfactory. 

I would not advise mating immature 
specimens for breeding under any con- 
sideration, as the offspring from such 
matings are sure to be weak and puny, 
and they must be blessed with a favor- 
able season and extra care or the mor- 
tality is sure to be great with such 
flocks. I am ashamed to say, many 
people use just such turkeys to breed 





from. They style themselves as pro- 
gressive farmers, and after a few fail- 
ures they say it does not pay to raise 
turkeys. If those same farmers were 
compelled to practice this sort of breed- 
ing with horses. cattle, sheep and 
swine, they would quickly note the dif- 
ference in the progeny of mature and 
immature stock. I fear those people 
might blush with shame at their fool- 
ish ideas of expecting paying results 
from such silly matings with turkeys. 
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We Will Give 
One Thousand 
Dollars 


To the agent sending 
us the largest list of 
subscribers up to April 
15, 1899; $500 to the 
next largest, and so on. 
500 of our agents will 
share in the distribution 
of $11,500, BESIDES re- 
ceiving a good commis- 
sion for all work done. 
Send for particulars. 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BRONZE TOM TURKEYS $2.50 EACH. 
MRS. E. H. GOODRICH. Fostoria, Mich 


FOR SALE—Wire HOLLAND TURKEYS 


rom Imported Stock. 
LYMAN RODGERS. Dowagiac, Mich. 
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Mammoth White Holland Turkeys for Sale 8t, Mead: 


Farm, Rochester. Mich. Also afew very choice 
MINORCA COCKERELS “Garland strain.” 


SOLD ON TRIAL! 


Buy pe. ineubator and pay, for it 
=| fere giving it a trial. 

Al Many ople have lost faith in incubators be- 
cause they bought one that was never intend- 
ed to hatch chickens—made merely to sell, 


The Yon Gulin Incubators 
are sold on trial —B to your approv- 
al. Simplest machine made. A child can operate it. The bi; = 
catalogue and ‘‘poultry pointers’? book published, sent fer 

Plans fer Brooders, Poultry Houses, ete., sent on receipt of 2Be. 


Von Culin Incubator Co. 32 Adams St. Delaware City, Del. 


Le UU INCUBATORS 
e' pon Get our TE pags 
uccess: 


1 Incubator and 
& Fer catalogue 
» tains useful 
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DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box. 85Des Moines, lowe. 
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is contained in our Poultry Guide. Sent dos 10 cts, 
¥ The Cyphers Incb. Co. Box 94 Waylano, N.Y. 


HATCH CHICKENS 


STEA with the 
regulating 


eiceisi0R INCUBATOR 


saeen ied Totcias hateher made. 


























THE IMPROVED 














AND BROOD 


our chicks with mach- 
ines that mg no doubt 


HATCH: 


durable and perfect machine is th 


ILLINOIS. 


ja in several convenient sizes, from 50egg up. 

papervions te sudden chan in mperature, 

bestos and covered with iron. Can't shrink or warp, 

tans from Jamp explosion or super-heating. Don’t buy an incu- 
bator or bronder until you get our Free Catalogue. 


e 
J. H. JONES, Box 22, STREATOR, ILL. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 
lustrated HISTORY OF 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES, INCIDENTS, AND RESULTS. Ane 
and exhaustive story of the war, Civil, Military, and Naval, 
rom its beginning to the oo Wi Vith imany oe eal latest 

maps, and choice en a NR 
ope and aesisted doy BE SENATOR PRocror (Vt. 
and oer ares TON (Neb.). One 

200.00 i -y Oy two soe se —— . fn three 
weeks. 1, 000 more Agents wanted. Distance no hindrance, 
for we Pay Freight, Give Credit, Extra Terms, and “xclusive 
Territory. Write for terms to the exclusive publishers, 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & OW., Hartford, Conn. 


ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac. 

tical work. Elective System. The only college in 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to aid in the development of the mineral! wealth 
of the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 
for farmers’ sons. For catalogues address DR, 
M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton, Mich, 
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Legal Department. 


CONDUCTED ‘BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 





Divorce decree determines property 
relationship between the parties.—F. 
A., Hillsdale county, Mich.—In case of 
divorce the decree determines their 
property relationship; the marriage 
contract is dissolved and neither is en- 
titled to any property from the other 
which is not provided for in the de- 
cree. 

Married woman’s note—W. S&S. 
Blanchard, Mich.—A married woman is 
not liable as endorser on her husband's 
note, except upon a sufficient consid- 
eration paid to her for doing so. It is 
not valid if given merely for purpose of 
securing husband’s debt. To hold an 
endorser after date of maturity it is 
necessary to protest note for non-pay- 
ment. 

Folly to sow when you may not reap. 
—Subscriber, Chesaning, Mich.—My 
term as tenant on shares expires in De- 
cember. Last September I put in 
wheat; can I harvest same and hold 
my share of straw?—You cannot, un- 
less you have an express agreement to 
the contrary. A tenant cannot prolong 
his term in this way. It is folly to 
sow when you know your term expires 
before you can reap. 

Pension money may be taxed.—Sub- 
scriber, Springfield, Mich.—1. If a pen- 
sioner loans money saved from his pen- 
sion, can it be taxed?—Yes. The law 
makes no distinction between pension 
money and money acquired in any 
other way. 2. If a pensioner owes a 
man, would it be criminal for a cred- 
itor to ask pensioner for his next pen- 
sion?—Certainly not. Write to Com- 
missioner of Pensions, Washington, D. 
C., for answer to your third question. 

When division of line fence binding 
on successors.—A. R. H., Pontiac, 
Mich.—A and B own adjoining 80s, 
with 160 rods of line fence between 
them, and equally divided, and about 
which there has never been any dis- 
pute. B now sells one-half of his 
farm, or a 40, to C. Would that neces- 
sarily compel A to submit to a new 
division line?—In order to make a di- 
vision of a line fence binding upon 
subsequent purchasers, assigns and 
successors, it is necessary to take either 
one of the two steps outlined here be- 
low. First, to have such fence di- 
vided and assigned to the respective 
owners by the fence viewers and file 
with the township clerk the assign- 
ment thus made, or second, that the 
owners themselves divide and assign 
such fence by mutual agreement re- 
duced to writing and file such written 
agreement with the township clerk. 


Hunting on Inclosed Land of An- 
other Prohibited.—S. M., Baroda, Mich. 
—What is the law about hunting on a 
man’s farm when he has notices up? 
Is there any particular number of no- 
tices required?—It is customary to post 
notices prohibiting hunting, but this is 
not necessary, for the law is effective 
without such notices and is itself all 
the notice that is necessary. The stat- 
ute is as follows: “It is unlawful for 
any person or persons to hunt for game 
with firearms, dogs, or otherwise, on 
any inclosed lands or premises of an- 
other in any county of this State with- 
out the consent of the owner or lessee 
of such lands or premises. Any per- 
son or persons violating the provisions 
of the foregoing section of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upou conviction thereof 
shall pay a fine of not less than five 
nor more than twenty dollars, in the 
discretion of the court, and costs of 
prosecution. And in case the fine im- 
posed and costs of prosecution shall 
not be paid, the defendant shall be 
confined in the county jail of the coun- 
ty not less than five nor more than 
thirty days. Provided, however, that 
ne complaint shall be made or enter- 
tained against any person for the vio~ 
lation of any of the provisions of this 
act, unless the same shall be made by 
the owner or lessee of the land or 
premises so trespassed upon.” 





Union Ticket Office, Michigan Central 
and Lake Shore, Move. 


The Union Ticket office will be moved 
from the corner of Woodward and Jefferson 
Aves. about Dec. 10th to its excellent new 
quartersin the Detroit Opera House Block. 


A Knitting Machine is as essential in the 
home as a sewing machine. The Perfection 
Knitter saves its cost, $, many times a 
year. Knits 5,000 stitches a minute. We ad- 
vise our readers to send for free circular 
and samples of work. See adv. elsewhere 
in this issue. Address, Perfection Knitting 
Machine Co., Clearfield, Pa. 


Che Packets. 
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WHEAT. 
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he conditions which have prevailed 
the wheat market for the past mcnth —— 
obtain. ‘There is a large amount of grain 
being marketed in the northwest, but so 
far this has not produced any excessive 
accumulation of stocks, the demand from 
millers and for export preventing any 
more than a normal increase in the visible 
supply from week to week. It is ee 
gether probable that with the advent oO 
winter, with its bad roads in the newer 
settlements, receipts will decrease, and if 
the present demand continues stocks at 
distributing points will be drawn upon for 
supplies. Of course there is always the 
fear that the large Russian crop will be- 
gin coming forward through the Black 
Sea, as the Baltic will scon be closed until 
spring. If the Russian crop is as large as 
represented, and farmers begin selling 
freely, the resulting competition is likely 
to force down prices in foreign markets. 
If this does not take place, then we look 
for better prices to prevail within thirty 
days. And the Russian surplus may be 
greatly reduced through the requirements 
of sections in which the crop wes a fail- 
ure. That is the situation as we view it. 
The outiook seems to be improving 


abroad, and foreigners are buying freely. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in the Detroit 
market from November 10 to December 1, 
inclusive: 


No. 2 No. 1 Mixed Mixed 
Red. White. Red. White 
69 69 681 
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Se Ba SSS - 7% 0%, 693%, 69% 
The following is the record of the clos- 

ing prices on the various deals in futures 

each day during the week: 


Dec. May. 
REO ~.<cwawyesnevtheese push easeey 705% 70 
PES  sihencnbvessisbavvebnse 6914 6914 
Monday .......0. Ghaweebaeenwas 6934 69% 
WN. iivaseckibsnsebessoskes 6934 69% 
NEY. is cnccbesssuscensenes 6914 6914 
NEY bn icnancsunieds eS 70% 70% 


The visibie supply of wheat in the 
United States and Canada on Saturday 
last was 22,369,000 bu, as compared with 
21,392,000 bu the previous week and 33,656,000 
bu at the corresponding date in 1897. The 
increase for the week was 1,977,000 bu. In 
the same week last year the increase was 
948,000 bu. 

The visible supply increased nearly 
double what was expected. This caused 
a weakening of values, which was only 
overcome by the good demand for export. 
It is difficult for the oldest and best in- 
formed grain and export men in the trade 
satisfactorily to explain the continuance 
of an active demand for all grains from 
abroad in the face of reports that Europe 
had average crops. Those who have 
studied the situation say that they have 
never seen anything like it, as there has 
never been a time when they could sell 
as much cash grain to the other side at 
a profit without affecting prices. Either 
foreign farmers are holding their crops 
back or they were not as large as re- 
ported. 

The Modern Miller says: ‘“‘All flour mar- 
kets have been dull this week, with trade 
generally unsatisfactory in every respect. 
Many southeastern mills are running only 
haif time and have accumulated surplus 
stocks. Southwestern mills are generally 
running full time and working off their 
product with more or less difficulty. 

he San Francisco Commercial News 
of November 23 says: ‘Rain throughout 
the state, except in the extreme south, 
has been of the greatest benefit in more 
than one way. It has not only benefited 
pasturage and the growing grain, but re- 
newed plowing and seeding; above all, it 
restored confidence, for, having passed 
through one dry winter, business men 
were getting nervous about the protracted 
dryness of the fall. Courage and hope 
are restored, the state today is just where 
it should be, and confidence is felt that 
further rains will follow in due season.” 

The Sydney Morning Herald, November 
15, says: ‘“The New South Wales crop re- 
ports are of a somewhat mixed character. 
The drouth is undoubtedly severely felt 
in parts and more centers will show a de- 
creased yield than the reverse. Present 
indications, however, point to a yield ex- 
ceeding last year’s, leaving a compara- 
tively small exportable surplus.” 

Comparing the figures in the visible sup- 
ply last year with those of the present 
season, it is apparent that arrivals so far 
have kept very even. At the beginning of 
the crop year the visible was about 11,- 
000,000 bu. less than at the same date last 
on this difference is yet main- 


is a scarcity of vessels. The Reading 
railroad Company has 1,000 cars, loaded 
with flour, side-tracked along the line, 
waiting for vessels to ship the output of 
east Pennsylvania mills to foreign ports. 
Local millers are paying 72c for wheat, 
but cannot get enough from home farmers 
to keep their steam mills going twelve 
hours a day. 

New York Herald Argentine special 
says: “The coming crop will probably be 
a godd one despite damages caused by 
frost. The export surplus of wheat, it is 
calculated, will be 43,750,000 bu.; corn, 
28,000,000 bu., and flax, 150,000 tons.”’ 

Beerbohm has the following to say re- 
garding the position of foreign markets 
and the supply of wueat: ‘The large 
Russian crop indicated by the prelimin- 
ary estimate of the minister of agriculture 





is not calculated to have much immediate 


effect upon markets, because of the great 
exhaustion of old stocks, just as the im- 
mense American crop has failed to have 
much effect. There is no valid reason for 
doubting that the Russian crop is really 
a large one. That new wheat has been 
slow to come forward, and has been held 
above our level, may be attributed to the 
attraction of high prices in the interior, 
caused by famine in the Volga districts 
and by the depleted stocks of old wheat. 
Stocks, it is true, are now increasing in 
the ports, but activity in Russian exports 
seems hardly probable before the spring. 
Russia has a crop of 56,500,000 qrs.; it 
would indicate that if necessary, or if 
prices were sufficiently attractive, Russia 
could spare 30,000,000 qrs., but probably 
only 12,000,000 qrs. will be exported, be- 
cause that quantity is probably all that 
the importing countries wiu require, and 
because prices will not be attractive 
enough for the Russian holder, who will 
prefer to reconstruct the reserve stocks.” 





DAIRY PRODUCTS, 


BUTTER, 
The market is not so strong as a week 
ago, and at present offerings are in excess 
of the demands of the market. So far 


however, prices are unchanged, but it re- 
quires a higher grade of stock to secure 
top prices. There is more or less shading 
of anything below first quality. Quota- 
tions range as follows: Creamery, 20@21c; 
fancy dairy, 16@18c; fair to good, 13@15c; 
low grades, 9@1le. At Chicago the mar- 
ket is quiet and steady, with supply fully 
equal to all requirements. Quotations are 
as follows: Creameries, extras, 21@21%4c; 
firsts, 19@2(14c; seconds, 14@17c. Dairies, 
extras, 18@19c; firsts, 14@18c; No. 2, 12@13c. 
Ladles, extras, 12%@l4c. Packing stock, 
11@12c. Roll, 12%@l4c. The New York 
market has developed a little easier tone, 
not from any increase in the supply, but 
because of an exceedingly dull trade. 
Strictly fancy fresh table grades are hold- 
ing up better than other qualities, but 
even these have eased off a little, and at 
the close 23@23%c is a full quotation for 
the finest. Some very choice lots are of- 
fering at 21@22c, and there is a consider- 
able proportion of stock from 17@20c 
which is very hard to dispose of. Quota- 
tions on Thursday were as follows: 
Creamery, western fancy, per Ib, 23@23%4c ; 
do prime to choice, 20@22c; do thirds to 
seconds, 15@19c; do State, finest, 22c; do 
prime to choice, 20@21c; do thirds to sec- 
onds, 15@19¢c; Western, June, extras, 20@ 
2ic; do firsts, 181%4@1914c; do seconds, 16@ 
18c; State dairy, half-firkin tubs, fall 
made, finest, 19@20c; do half-firkin tubs, 
firsts, 17@18c; do thirds to seconds, 15@16c; 
State dairy, firkins, fancy, 18@18%4c; do 
seconds to firsts, 15@17c; Western imita- 
tion creamery, finest, 17@171%4c; do firsts, 
144%@15%; do seconds, 13@14c; factory, 
June, extras, 14@14%4c; do seconds to firsts, 
13@13%c; factory, fresh, finest, 14@15c; do 
seconds, 13%c; do lower grades, 12@13c; 
rolls, fresh, fancy, 15@16c; do common to 
good, 12%4,@14c. 

At Elgin on Monday fancy creamery 
sold steadily at 22c per lb, and all offered 
was taken. 





CHEESE. 


The market is steadily strengthening 
and the position of holders is a strong one 
at present. Values, however, are yet low 
for the season, and while an advance has 
been made the past week, it is quite prob- 
able the top has not yet been reached. 
The firmness noted is common to markets 
on both sides of the Atlantic, the gain in 
Liverpool being quite important. In this 
market the best full creams now com- 
mand lic, and the tone of the trade is 
firm. At Chicago the market is steady at 
an advance. Quotations are as follows: 
Young Americas, 94%@10%c: twins, 8%@10c; 
cheddars, 8144@9c; Swiss, 9@10%c; limburg- 
er, 6@8c; brick, 6@914c. The New York 
market is firm and active at an advance. 
The Tribune in its weekly review, says: 
“The receipts of large full cream cheese 
continued moderate the last week, and 
with a fair demand from the home trade 
prices have ruled firmly and gradually 
gaining strength. Most of the receipts at 
the close of last week were late October 
cheese and as the weather was favorable 
throughout October quality has shown 
unusually fine for the season. The bulk 
of sales have been at 9144@9%c, with occa- 
sional exceptionally fine lots not obtain- 
able at the higher figure. At the close the 
current receipts are mostly November 
make, showing the usual late defects, and 
9%c about all that can be reached. Ex- 
porters have been in want of a few 
cheese, but home trade dealers have se- 
cured most of the current offerings and 
have been willing to pay a trifle above ex- 
porters’ views.’’ Quotations in that mar- 
ket are as follows: State, full cream, 
large, colored or white, fancy, per Ib, 93%4c; 
do colored and white, choice, 9144@9%c; do 
good to prime, 8%@9c; do common to fair, 
7@8\%ec; do fall made, small, colored, 
fancy, 10c; do small, white, fancy, 10c; do 
good to choice, 9144@9%c; do common to 
fair, 7@8%c; light skims, small, choice. 
74@7%c; do large, choice, 644@7c; part 
skims, small, choice, 64@6%c; do, large, 
choice, 5%@6c; do good to prime, 5@5%ec; 
do common to fair, 344@4%c; full skims, 3c. 

At Liverpool on Thursday American 
cheese was quoted as follows: Prime 
white, 44s, 6d per cwt.; prime colored, 43s. 
6d per cwt. These figures show a substan- 
tial advance since our last report. 





WOOL. 


The important feature of the wool 
market the past week was the opening of 
the sixth series of the London sales. The 
attendance on Tuesday, the opening day, 
was large, and about all sections except 
the United States were represented. The 
continent took most of the offerings. 
Merinos offered included many lines of 
New South Wales and Queensland stock. 
New clips were in good condition, while 
crossbreds contained a large proportion of 
slipes throughout. The French and Ger- 
man buyers competed spiritedly with the 
home buyers for Queensland and New 
South Wales scoureds, which were in 
strong demand at higher figures and ad- 
vaneed 5 per cent. There was a large in- 
quiry for South Australia and West Aus- 
tralian greasies. Crossbreds sold at un- 
changed rates. Medium coarse was neg- 
lected and declined 5 per cent. Later re- 
ports say that while Merinos and fine 
crossbreds are actively competed for, 





crossbreds generally were in poor condi- 


tion and sold at a decline of 5@714 per 
Mp below prices obtained at the October 
sales, 

On this side of the Atlantic the wool 
trade has not shown any features of spe- 
cial interest. Sales have been of fair pro- 
portions and at unchanged prices. The 


steady depletion of stocks is in- 
spiring holders with more faith in 
the future. Purchases the past week 
have been largely of home-grown 


stock, and the tendency of the 
market is toward increased firmness in 
good Merinos and fine crossbreds, which 
are likely to become very scarce before 
the expiration of the clip year. Of course 
the future of the market depends largely 
upon the demand for goods. With a cold 
winter, and the fact that labor is gener- 
ally well emploved, there would be an 
enormous demand for heavy woolens, and 
this we regard as probable. Weshall see 
a much better demand for wool from 
- en aaceamalan within, the next thirty 
ays. 





DETROIT PROPUCE MARKET. 





Detroit, December 1, 1898. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 


EE cn teca Tews ode: Access mek bse cwaeec $3.50 
MRE aahnshb sis. sos cbwanb cass selec voce. 3.20 
Patent Michigan .... 4.00 
Low Grade oe 





sible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 22,263,000 bu, as compared 
with 23,228,000 bu the previous week, and 
43,341,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No. 2, 3514c; No. 3, 35c; New No. 
3, 384c; New No, 4, 32c; No. 2 yellow, 36c; 
No. 3 yellow, 354; New No. 3 yellow, 34c; 
New No. 4 yellow, 3244c per bu. 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 5,586,000 bu, as compared 
with 5,756,000 bu the previous week, and 
15,261,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No. 2 white, 2%4c; No. 3 white, 
28%c per bu. Market firm. 

BARLEY.—The visibie supply of this 
grain in the United States and Canada on 
Saturday last was 3,892,000 bu, as com- 
pared with 3,784,000 bu last week, and 
5,891,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Fair to good samples command $5c 
@$1.00 per bu. Market firm. 

RV¥E.—The visible supplv of this grain 
in the United States ani Caneda on Sat- 
urday last was 1,139,63) bu, as compzered 
with 1,021,000 bu the previous week, and 
3,595,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. No. 2 quoted at 55¢c per bu, and 
steady. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime spot is quoted 
at $4.50 per bu; December at 34.50; March, 
$4.75; No. 2 selling at $3.25@$4.00. Alsike 
quoted at $4.45 per bu for prime and $3.00 
@4.00 for common to fair. 

BEANS.—Market steady at $1.06 per bu 
for December delivery, and $1.06 for Janu- 


ary. 

FEED.—Bran, $12.00; coarse middlings, 
$13.00; fine middlings, $14.00; cracked corn, 
$15.00; coarse cornmeal, $14.00; corn and oat 
chop, $13.00 per ton in jobbing lots. 

POTATOERS.—The market is quiet and 
weak, with quotations unchanged. Deal- 
ers quote 30938c per bu in large lots, but 
farmers only get these prices on small 
lots in wagons. At interior points prices 
are lower, ranging from 22 to 25c per bu. 
At Chicago, latest quotations are 27@33c 
rer bu At Pittsburg on Wednesday the 
range was 33@42c per bu., the latter for 
best white stock in bulk; red stock, 33@37c 
per bu; mixed, 33@35¢ per _ bu. 

CELERY.—Selling at 20@25c per dozen. 

ONIONS.—Selling at 3543714 per bu on 
market, and jobbers quote 30c in iarge 
lots. At Pittsburg quotations are 25@35c 
per bu for red, and 35@410¢ for prime yel- 
low. 

CABBAGE.—Quoted at $3.25@3.50 per ton 
in large lots, and $1.90@1.25 per 100 on the 
city market. 

APPLES.—Snow, $3.50@4 per bbl; best 
winter fruit, $2.75@3 per bbl; fall apples 
$1.75@2 per bbl. 

QUINCES.—Quoted at 50c per bu. 

PEARS.—Keiffers, $3 per bbl. 

DRIED APPLES.—Evaporated, 714c; 
dried, 3@3\4c per lb. 

LIVE POULTRY.—Market _ over-sup- 
plied and weak. Chickens, 5%@6c; fowls, 
4%4@5c; ducks, 6@7c; turkeys, 8@9c; geese, 
6c. Dressed quoted 1@2c higher. At Chi- 
cago dressed are quoted as follows: Tur- 
Keys, 7@9%c per lb; chickens, 6@7'4c; 
ducks, 6@7c; geese, 6@7c. 

EGGS.—Fresh candled, 19@20c per doz: 
cold storage, 16@17c per doz. Market very 
firm. Small lots from wagons have sold 
2@38¢c higher than above quotations. 

BALED HAY AND STRAW.—Best tim- 
othy, in car lots, $8 per ton; rye straw, 
$5: wheat and oat straw, $4.00. 

WOOL.—Nominal quotations in interior 
markets are as follows: Unwashed fine, 
14@15e; washed fine, 19@20¢; unwashed 
medium, 18@20c; washed medium, 22@2i5c 


per lb. 

HIDES.—No change in the range of 
prices. Quoted as follows: No 1 green, 
ie; No 2 green, 6144c; No 1 cured, 9c; No 
£ cured, 8c; No 1 green calf, 10c; No 2 
green calf, 814c; No 1 kip, 714c; No 2 kip. 
8c; sheepskins as to wool, 40@70c; shear- 
lings, 10@50c. 

PROVISIONS.—No changes have oc- 
curred since our last report. Market 
rather weak. Quotations are as follows: 
Mess pork, $9.75 per bbl; short cut mess, 
$11.75; short clear, $11@11.50; compound 
lard, 44%4@5c; family lard, 43,c; kettle lard, 
6c; smoked hams, 8@814c; bacon, 8@8\c; 
shoulders, 5%; picnic harns, 5%c per Ib. 

Oo .—Turpentine is again higher. No 
other changes to note. Quotations range 
as follows: Raw linseed, 35¢c; boiled lin- 
seed, 36c, less 1c for cash; extra lard oil, 
50c; No. 1 lard oil, 35¢; water white kero- 
sene, 8%4c; fancy grade, 11%c; turpentine, 
43c per gal in bbl lots. 

HARDWARE.—We note a decline in 
wire and steel cut nails, and sheet iron; 
glass is a shade higher. Quotations are 
as follows: Wire nails, $1.50; steel eut 
nails, $1.45 per cwt, new card; axes, single 
bit, bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, $8.00; 
single bit, solid steel, $6; double bit, solid 
steel, $9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.35; car- 
riage bolts, 75 and 10 per cent off list; tire 
bolts, 7 per cent off list; painted barbed 
wire, $1.65; galvanized, $2 per cwt; single 
and double strength glass, 80 and 15 per 
cent off list; sheet iron, No 24, $2.35 per 
ewt, galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off list; 
No 9 annealed wire, $1.45 rates. 
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DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 





Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


December 1, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

Estimated receipts, Thursday, 400; one 
week ago, 733. Market fairly active and 
unchanged from prices paid one week 
ago. $4.40 was top price to-day for 3 
good butcner steers av 1123 Ibs, but the 
bulk changed hands from prices ranging 
from $3.25 to $3.75; bulls, common to good 
butchers, $2.50 to $3.25; fair to good butch- 
er cows, $2.75 to $3.50; canners and ,.com- 
mon thin butchers, $1.40 to $2.65; stockers, 
$3.25 to $3.60; feeders; $3.60 to $4.00. Veal 
calves.—Receipts, 110; active at $5.50 to 
$6.50 per 100 Ibs, mostly $5.75 to $6.25. Milch 
cows and. springers active; sales ranged 
from $30.00 to $55.00 each, mostly $35.00 to 
$45.00 each. ; 

Discher sold Sullivan a heifer weighing 

890 at $3.65, and a cow weighing 1120 at 
$3.00. 
‘ Ackley sold same 9 mixed butchers av 
835 at $3.60, 2 cows av 940 at $2.10, and 4 
do, av 1190 at $3.09, 2 stockers av 690 at 
$3.40, a bull weighing 760 at $2.75, and 1 
do weighing 1450 at $3.00. 

Belhimer sold Michigan Beef Co 6 mixed 
butchers av 916 at $3.50. 

Burden sold Robinson 7 do av 790 at 


00. 

Erwin sold same 3 mixed stockers av 
610 at $3.25, 4 steers to Sullivan av 677 at 
$3.60, and 6 mixed butchers to Caplis & 
Co av $91 at $3.20. 

Fiershine sold Marx 4 mixed butchers av 
945 at $3.40. ‘ 

Sly sold Mason & F 4 heifers av 700 at 


50. 

Glenn sold Sullivan 4 steers av %2 at 
$3.60, and 4 mixed butchers to Jerow av 
815 at $3.40. 

Kelsey sold Kammen 3 cows av 886 at 
2.60 


Miller sold Caplis & Co 4 steers av 1012 
at $4.00, and a cow weighing 830 at $2.85. 

Spicer & M sold Mich Beef Co 3 steers 
av 11% at $4.40, 2 cows av 1033 at $2.80, a 
bull weighing 1120 at $3.10,-and 2 heifers av 
710 at $3.70. Y e 

Cushman sold Bussell 4 steers av 845 at 
$4.00, and 2 mixed av 870 at $3.50. 

Pakes sold Regan 11 mixed butchers av 
662 at $3.25, and 2 do av 850 at $2.75. 

Shook sold Sullivan 4 stockers av 592 at 

4 


.40. 

Cushman sold Caplis & Co a bull weigh- 
ing 770 at $2.50, and 7 mixed butchers av 
967 at $2.75. 

Dennis sold Black 5 mixed butchers av 
800 at $3.00, and 21 do av 850 at $3.75. 

Spicer & M sold Sullivan 4 mixed stock- 
ers av 575 at $2.90. Y 

Haley sold Frey 5 mixed butchers av 630 


at $3.40. 
Blair sold Sullivan 10 steers av 622 at 


Roe & Holmes sold same 2 bulls av _ 700 
at $3.C0, 2 heifers av 680 at $3.40, and a 
cow weighing 1360 at $3.00, 2 mixed to Rob- 
inson av 1240 at $4.00, 7 mixed butchers av 
971 at $3.00, and a canner weighing 1130 at 
$2.00, 4 stockers to David av 685 at $3.35, 
7 do to Hannan av 405 at $3.50, 2 canners to 
Mason & F av 840 at $1.40, and 4 mixed 
butchers to Robinson av 795 at $3.15. 

3lair sold Mich Beef Co a bull weighing 
120 at $3.10. 

Johnston sold same a bull weighing 1350 
at $3.25, 3 mixed butchers to Caplis & Co 
av 630 at $3.20, and 3 do av 846 at $3.90. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Estimated receipts Thursday, 1,250; one 
ak ago, 1,114. Market active with sales 
at about last week’s prices. Range: Good 
lambs, $4.75 to $5.00; light to good and 
bucky lots, $4.25 to $4.65; yearlings and 
good mixed lots, $3.90 to $4.40; fair to good 
butchers, $3.00 to $3.75; culls and common, 

00 to $2.90. 
yer ot sold iliser 10 culls at $1.50 each 
and 34 common butchers av 7 at $2.50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 27 lambs 
av 7 at $4.75, 3do av 103 at $5.00, 5 mixed 
av 60 at $4.00 and 10 sheep av 80 at $2.50. 

Taft & barge a Mich Beef Co 62 
lambs av 81 at $4.85. 

i Stephens sold Sullivan Beef Co 55 
mixed av 60 at $2.85. 

Lamaroux — eee 31 lambs 

bucks) av 72 at $4.35. 

. Maver sold Sullivan Beef Co 46 lambs 
av 65 at $4.65. 

Davies sola Mich Beef Co 50 lambs av 
63 at $4.59. 

Zander sold same 22 lambs av 50 at 


"Spicer & M sold Fitzpatrick 30 lambs av 
82 at $4.70. ‘ 

McLaren sold same 17 mixed av 6 at 
$3.00, 51 lambs av 72 at $4.75 and 64 do av 
65 at $4.75. 

Stevens soid Sullivan Beef Co 59 mixed 
av 83 at $2.80. 

HOGS. 


Estimated receipts Thursday, 10,000, as 
compared with 7,616 one week ago. Mar- 
ket opened rather slow, tater trade was 
active at prices 5 to 7%4c below those paid 
last Friday. Range of prices, $3.20 to 
$3.271%, mostly $3.221%4 to $3.25; pigs and 
pin 4 wr ag =~ $3.25; stags, 1-3 off; 
roughs, $2.65 to $2.75. 

Spicer sold Farnum 11 av 186 at $3.75. 

Spicer sold same 10 av 184 at $3.20. 

Spencer sold Hammond, S & Co 82 av 
202 at $3.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 64 av 187 and 
79 av 196 at $3.25. 

Fierstine sold same 45 av 223 at $3.22%4. 

McLaren sold same 39 av 196 at $3.25 and 
56 av 167 at $3.22%. 

Kalahan sold same 124 av 201 and 28 av 
211 at $3.2214. 

Lamoraux sold same 40 av 155 at $3.22%. 

Spicer & M sold same 44 av 180 at $3.22%. 

Weeks sold same 66 av 165 and 7i av 199 
at $3.2214. 

Belhimer sold same 134 av 214 and 31 av 
181 at $3.2214. x 

Meyer sold same 28 av 159 at $3.25. 

Reason sold same 77 av 10 and 88 av 
197 at $3.2214. 

Sharp sold same 144 av 181 and 58 a 
at $3.22. 

Stephens sold same 146 av 163 at $3.20. 

Bauer sold same 10 av 192 at $3.% 


v i97 


Mille: Bros sold same 89 av 186 at $3.221%4. 
Kelsey sold same 129 av 224 at $3.2216. 
_ wiscaer sold Parker, Webb & Co 56 av 
798 at $3.20. 
Howe sold same $8 av 187 at $3.25. 
Coates sold same 80 av 202 at See 
t $3.23. 


Yheison sold same 67 av 182 a 


Laughlin sold same 140 av 190 at $3.25. 
Talmage sold same 69 av i77 at $3.23. 
Ackley sold same 68 av 224 at $3.25. 
Wilson sold same 82 av 159 at $3.221%. 
Stevens sold same 65 av 199 at $3.2 Y, 
Fakes pees names 3 av 232 at $3.22%. 
urden so arker, Webb & C 2 
114 at $3.22%. a 
Taggart sold same 173 av 175 at $3.25. 
Henderson sold same 72 av 188 at $3.25. 
Kalahan sold same 92 av 186 at $3.25. 
Burden solid same 98 av 178 at $3.221%4. 
Lingeman sold same 81 av 192 at $3.22%. 
eng d ert same Fig 184 at $3.20. 
oe olmes sold same 102 av 121 at 
we .- ld 118 av 18 
omason sold same av 183 and 49 av 
204 at $3.221. 
Parks sold Sullivan 84 av 138 at $3.20. 
Hawley sold same 54 av 121 at $3.25. 
Bergen sold same 52 av 101 at $3.20. 


Friday, December 2, 1898. 
CATTLE, 

Receipts Friday, 325, as compared with 
142 one week ago. Market active and un- 
changed. $4.35 was top price to-day (for 
good butcher steers and heifers av 1170 
Ibs, and $4.00 for 72 do (Westerns) av 915 
Ibs, baiance as noted. Veal calves and 
milch cows unchanged. 

Talmage sold Caplis & Co 3 cows av 903 
at $2.50 and 4 mixed butchers av 680 at 


45, 

Bullen sold Mich Beef Co 12 mixed 
butchers av 882 at $3.85 and a cow weigh- 
ing 1020 at $2.25. - 

Fox & Bishop sold Magee 7 mixed 

butchers av 657 at $3.40, 7 cows to Black 
av 1042 at $2.75, and 3 steers to Sullivan av 
660 at $3.50. 
_ Carman sold Fitzpatrick a steer weigh- 
ing 870 at $3.80, 2 bulls to Regan av 500 at 
32.75 and 8 mixed butchers av 675 at $3.40, 
also 15 mixed butchers to Kammen av 930 
at $2.75. 

F W Horner sold Mich Beef Co 2 cows 
av 960 at $2.75, 5 mixed butchers av 916 at 
oe and 10 steers and heifers av 789 at 


.65. 

Sullivan & Fleishman sold Mich Beef Co 
26 steers and heifers av 922 at $4.00, 26 do 
av 917 at $4.00 and 22 do to Cook av 904 at 
$4, all Westerns. 

Kline sold Mich Beef Co 2 mixed av 710 
at $3.65 and a heifer weighing 910 at $4.00. 

Robb sold Caplis & Co 3 bulls av 1160 at 
$3.00 and 2 cows av 925 at $3.00. 

Kline sold Mich Beef Co 6 mixed butch- 
ers av 705 at $3.50, 5 do av 662 at $3.50 and 
a steer weighing 920 at $4.00. 

White sold Sullivan 9 feeders av 825 at 
$3.80, 5 stockers av 68 at $3.80 and 4 cows 
av 957 at $3.00. 

Spicer & M sold Mason & F 2 steers av 
605 at $3.50, 2 canners av 790 at $2.10 and 
5 mixed stockers to Sullivan av 518 at 


$2.35. 
hy sold Mason & F 4 stockers av 497 
a 


Parsons & H sold Sullivan 3 bulls av 
1,083 at $3, 3 steers av 820 at $3.60 and 2 
mixed av 765 at $3.00, 5 mixed butchers to 
Fitzpatrick av 856 at $3.00 and 6 heifers av 
766 at $3.50, also a fat heifer to Caplis & 
Co weighing 1170 at $4.35. 

Roe & Holmes sold Black 4 cows av 1162 
at $3.40, 3 heifers to Parke, Davis & Co av 
546 at $3.15, 4 steers and heifers to Robin- 
son av 880 at $4.00 and 5 mixed butchers av 
820 at $3.25, 3 mixed butchers to Gerow av 
770 at $3.25, a bull weighing 1290 at $3.25, 
also a bull to Mich Beef Co weighing 1050 
at $3.00. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Friday, 646; one week ago, 305. 
Quality not very good. Market fairly ac- 
tive and unchanged from prices paid yes- 
terday. 

Spicer & Merrill sold Shelton 46 lambs 
av 78, 27 do av 66 at $4.75; 5 sheep av 120 at 
$3 and 5 do av 134 at $3.75. 

Roberts & Spencer sold Mich Beef Co 42 
sheer and lambs av 70 at $4, 40 mixed av 
79 at $8.25 and 27 culls av 80 at $2. 

Pline sold Mich Beef Co 105 lambs av 
75 at $4.80. 

Reason & Dunlavey sold Robinson 41 
mixed av 71 at $2.75. 

Haley sold Caplis & Co 16 Yambs av % 
at $4.65. 

Hyne sold Harger 24 mixed av 9 at $3 
and 20 yearlit.gs av 82 at $4. 

Sweet sold Monaghan 54 lambs av 68 at 


$1.50. 
Glen sold Mich Beef Co 35 mixed av 68 
at $2.50. 

HOGS. 

Receipts Friday, 7,756, as compared with 
1,738 one week ago. Market active, but 
prices averaged 2%c lower than above 
= Bulk changed ‘hands at 


Coates sold Parker, Webb & Co 89 av 
118 and 79 av 171 at $3.221%4. 

Frazel sold same 74 av 197 and 89 av 152 
at $8.25. 

Miller sold same 11 av 198 at $3.25. 

Hyne sold same 49 av 175 at $3.22%. 

McDonald sold same 14 av 175 at $3.20. 

Russell sold same 11 av 175 at $3.22%. 

Graves sold same 11 av 228 at $3.22%. 

Jedele sold same 133 av 190 at $8.22%%. 

Sutton sold same 161 av 173 and 22 av 
180 at $3.22%4. 

Parsons & H sold same 130 av 184 and 
147 av 181 at $3.2214. 

Hertler sold same 113 av 192 at $3.22. 

Spicer & M sold same 42 av 171, 163 av 
168, 81 av 173 and 147 av 193 at $3.22%4. 

Downer sold same 133 av 185 at $3.20. 

Brown sold same 118 av 147 at $3.20. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 72 av 189 and 
111 av 18 at $3.22%. ; 

W. W. Loosemore sold same 77 av 180 
at $3.20. 
Davis sold Hammond, S & Co 21 av 200 
t $3.2214. 


Ford sold same 8 av 236 at $3. e 
Heeney sold same 49 av 188 at $3.22. 
Brand sold same 116 av 190 at $8.25. 
Smith sold same 69 av 193 at $3.22%. 
McClaughry sold same 68 av 201 at $3.25. 
Luckie sold same 76 av 204 at $3.25. 
Reason sold same 46 av 176 at $3.20, 
Allen sold same 67 av 203 at $3.25. 
Stecker sold same 156 av 182 at $3.2214. 
Bullen sold same 58 av 172 at $3.20. 
Green sold same 9 av 177 at $3.22%4. 
Ramsay solid same 64 av 242 at $3.2214. 
Roberts & Spencer sold same 147 av 168 

at $3.17. 
F. W. Horner sold same 140 av 1% and 

136 av 198 at $3.22. 

Luckie sold Sullivan 177 ar i ot $3.2214. 


a 


Allen solc same 79 av 119 a i 

‘Roe & Holmes sold same 19 av 128, 116 
av 126, 61 av 99, 30 av 129 and 25 av 131 at 
3 


$3.2216. 
Greer: sold same 58 av 127 at $3.22%4. 
Ramsay sold same 40 av 131 at $3.20. 





CUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, December 1, 1898. 


Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 4,598, as compared with 4,905 the 
same Cay last weck. Shipments were 3,606 
as compar2d with 3,542 the previous week. 
With light receipts, and a good demand 
for desirable cattle, we note an advance 
of 10@lic per hundred on choice heavy 
steers and smooth well-finished_ handy 
weights. Medium grades showed litile 
charge, while common to good light ruled 
steady to strong. Bulls were in good de- 
mand, and anything fair in quality ruled 
firm. Oxen were scarce and firm for de- 
sirable stock and steady for common. 
Stockers and feeders were in light supply, 
but prices were again lower. Prime ex- 
port steers sold at $5.25@5.50; lighter 
weights, $5@5.15; good to choice steers, 
$4.75@5; best butchers’ steers, $4.50@4.75; 
good to choice,$4.25@4.45; common thin to 
half fat steers, $3.90@4.15; heifers, $3.40@ 
4.60; eows, $2.10@4; bulls, $2.75@4.10; oxen, 
$2.50@4.50; stockers and feeders, $38@4.15. 
Tuesday but few cattle arrived, and those 
on hand sold at about Monday’s prices or 
a shade lower. Wednesday receipts were 
again light, and the market ruled quiet 
but steady at unchanged prices. Quota- 
tions at the close w2re as follows: Export 
and Shipping Steers—Prime to extra 
choice finished steers, 1,400 to 1,450 lbs, $5.25 
@5.50; prime to choice steers, 1,300 to 1,400 
Ibs, $5.10@5.15; good to choice fat steers, 
1,250 to 1,300 Ibs, $4.85@5.05; good to choice 
fat smooth steers, 1,050 to 1,200 lbs, $4.40@ 
4.75; green coarse and rough fat steers, 1,- 
050 to 1,400 Ibs, $4.10@4.50. Butchers’ Native 
Cattle—Fat smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 
1,150 lbs, $4.50@4.75; fat smooth, dry fed 
light steers, 900 to 1,000 Ibs, $4.30@4.45; light 
to fair dry-fed steers, $4.10@4.30; green 
steers, thin to half.fattened to 1,000 to 
1,300 lbs, $4@4.25; fair to good steers, 900 to 
1,000 Ibs, $3.90@4.15; choice smooth fat 
heifers, $4.35@4.60; fair to good fat heifers, 
$3.85@4.25; light, thin, half-fat heifers, $3.40 
@3.75; mixed lots, fair to choice quality fat 
cows and heifers, $3.25@3.65; choice to ex- 
tra: smooth, well fattened butcher cows, 
$3.50@4; fair to good butcher cows, $2.75@ 
3.40; common old shelly cows, $2.10@2.60. 
Bulls and Oxen—Export weight bulis, fat 
and smooth, $3.8544.10; good fat smooth 
handy weight butcher bulls, $3.50@3.7; 
fair to good sausage bulls, $2.85@3.40; stock 
pulls, common to extra, $2.75@3.25; fat, 
smooth, young oxen to good lots fit for 
export, $4.25@4.50; fair to fairly good part- 
ly fattened young oxen, $3.75@4; old_com- 


mon and poor oxen, $2.50@3.50. Native 
Stockers and Feeljers—Feeding steers, 


good style weight and extra quality, $3.75@ 
4.15; feeding steers, common to only fair 
quality, $3.40@3.65; good quality yearling 
stock steers and calves, $3.75@4.15; stock 
heifers, common to. choice,  $2.75@3..5; 
stock steers, cull grades and throw outs, 
$3@3.35. : 

Thursday the market was quiet, steady 
and unchanged. 

Sheep.—Receipts of sheep and lambs on 
Monday last were 16,600, as compared wiih 
13,000 the previous week. Shipments were 
10,000, as compared with 8,600 the previous 
week. Receipts were somewhat heavier 
than last week, but not enough to affect 
values. The market opened fairly steady 
on lambs with prices about the same as 
on Saturday. Sheep were only steady on 
the best grades, but a shade lower on 
common to fair lots. Choice to extra ewe 
and wether lambs sold at $5.65@5.75; culls 
to choice, $4.50@5.60; fancy wether sheep 
and choice yearlings, $4.40@4.75; fair to 
extra mixed sheep, $3.75@4.25; culls, $1.59@ 
2.75. Tuesday, with only fair receipts, the 
market ruled very dull, and values were 
weaker. Native lambs, choice to extra 
ewes and wethers, sold at $5.55@5.65; fair 
to good, $5.25@5.50; culls and common, $4@ 
5; common to choice yearlings, $4.2574.60; 
native sheep, choice to selected wethers, 
$4.40@4.50; fair to choice mixed sheep, $3.75 
@4.25; good to choice fat ewes, $4@4.25; 
culls and common ewe sheep, $1.75@3.25. 
Wednre: tay receipts were only fair, but 
with a “umber held over from the 
previous duy values ruled weak and lower 
for lambs. Quotations closed at the fol- 
lowing range: Native lambs, choice to 
extra ewes and wethers, $5.3505.50; fair to 
good, $5.10@5.25; culls and common, $1@5; 
common to choice yearlings, $4.25@4.60; 
native sheep, choice to selected wethers, 
$4.40@4.50; fair to choice mixed sheep, $3.75 
@4.%; good to choice fat ewes, $4@4.25; 
culls and zommon ewe sheep, $1.75@3.25; 
Canada lambs, good to choice ewes and 
wethers, $5.20@5.25; good to choice, part 
bucks, $5@5.15; buckey and heavy lots, $4.75 
@5. 
_ the market was dull and 
shade lower: best lambs, $5.25@5.35; bulk, 
$5.20@5:30; culls to good, $3.25@5.15; sheep 
dull; good mixed, $4@4.25; culls to good, $2 
@3.90; wethers, $4.25@4.40. 


Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on _ Monday 
were 32,680, as compared with 28,570 for the 
same day last week. Shipments were 
23,000, as compared with 19,950 for the same 
day last week. The marke: opened fairly 
aciive, but unsatisfactory reports from 
eastern and western points caused a de- 
eline of fully 5c from Saturday’s prices 
on all grades but pigs. About all offered 
were sold. The quality was only a fair 
average—too many light, thin, and half 
fattened hogs. The ‘ull range of prices, 
outside of pigs, was $3.50@3.6, the latter 
for prime heavy hogs, as compared with 
$3.25@3.50 on the same day iast week, and 
$3.55@3.70 on Saturday. Pigs sold at $3.55@ 
3.6. Tuesday offerings were very light, 
but the market ruled quiet and easy, with 
prices on all but pigs a shade to 5c 
lower. Wednesday the market_ opened 
fairly active, but at a docline of 5@7!ec per 
hundred as compared with the previous 
day. Quotations were as follows: _Good 
to choice Yorkers, 165 to 190 Ibs, $3.47@3.50; 
prime light to fair weight Yorkers, $3.42@ 
3.45; mixed packers’ grades, $3.50; medium 
weights, 200 to 240 Ibs, $3.50; heavy hogs, 
250 to 300 lbs, $3.5003.56; roughs, common to 
good, $3@3.15; pigs, fair to choice, $3.60@ 
3.75; skips, common to fair, $3.25@3.55. 

Thursday the market opened dull and 
closed easier; yorkers, $3.40; few choice, 
$3.45; mixed mediums and heavy, $3.45; 





THE CHICAGO MARKET. 


Chicago, December 1, 189%. 

Cattle.—The receipts of cattle in this 
market last week were 38,847, as compared 
with 43,164 the previous week, and 40,553 
for the same week last year. Monday the 
week opened with an active market, and 
the best grades ruled steady to strong. 
Other grades were hardly as strong as at 
the close of last week, and common sorts 
were dull to a shade lower. Good butch- 
er’s cattle sold quick at steady prices. 


Native steers sold at $4@5.65, bulk 
at $4.70@5.35; corn-fed Western steers, 
$4.20@5.30; corn-fed Texas steers, $3.80 
@4.60; native cows, $2@4; heifers, 
$2.70@4.60; bulls, $2.65@4.50; stags, $3.50 
@4.25; calves, $3.50@6.50, and feeding cattle, 
$3@4.25. Tuesday receipts were* light, but 
the average in quality was not as good as 
last week. Prices on choice well finished 
native steers were a shade better than 
last week owing to scarcity. Stockers and 
feeders were dull, and only the best sold 
even with last week’s prices. Wednesday 
there was another big run of cattle, and 
the total for the week up to that day was 
38.364, as compared with 29,225 for the same 
days last week. The result is seen in a 
general decline of prices, which intludes 
all grades. A few extra steers sold at 
$5.80, but the bulk of the sales of good 
steers was at a range of $5@5.50; common 
to fair steers sold at $3.90@4.40; the best 
cows sold at $8.65, and stockers at $3.15@ 
4.40. The demand for stockers was very 
light, and prices are very weak. Veal 
calves were steady at $5.50@6.7% per hun- 
dred. A good many cattle were unsold at 
the close. 

Thursday estimated receipts were 9,500. 
Market steady. Steers, $4@5.80; cows and 
heifers, $2@4.65; Texas steers, $3.10@4.35; 
stockers and feeders, $2.85@4.40. 


Sheep.—Receipts of sheep in this market 
the past week were 42,48, as compared 
with 78,032 the previous week, and 39,481 
for the corresponding week in 1897. Mon- 
day receipts were heavy, some 19,518 being 
on sale, and trade ruled rather slow. Old 
toothless, and burry ewes sold at $2.90@ 
3.10; market ewes sold at $3.50@3.90; mar- 
ket wethers, $4@4.25; yearlings and Christ- 
mas natives sold at $4.35@4.65. There was 
some demand for breeding ewes, some lots 
sold up to $4.25. No feeding sheep sold. 
The common market lambs, $4.50@4.75; 
something better, $5@5.25; top lambs, $5.40 
@5.60. A few feeding lambs sold at $4.75. 
Tuesday the market continued slow and 
unsatisfactory, with prices generally low- 
er than on Monday, and 20@25c lower than 
last week on both sheep anl lambs. Old 
toothless and thin burry ewes were quot- 
ed at $2.75@2.90; market ewes, $3.50@3.90; 
market wethers, $4@4.15; yearlings and a 
few fancy Christmas sheep, $4.30@4.60; 
breeding ewes, $4@4.25. The common kinds 
of market lambs, $4.50@4.75; something a 
little better, $4.90@5.10; top lambs, $5.25@ 
5.35; a few Christmas lambs, $5.40@5.60; 
feeding lambs,  $4.50@4.75: Wednesday 
there was a big run, and although the de- 
mand was fair there was a decline on 
lambs while sheep held about steady. Old 
ewes sold at $3.25@3.50; market ewes, $3.75 
@4, largely $3.90; market wethers, $4@4.10; 
yearlings, §$4.25@4.75; common market 
lambs, $4.50@4.75, and something better 
than common, $5@5.15; the best, $5.25@5.45; 
a prime or extra lot, $5.50@5.60. Feeding 
lambs, $4.50@4.75. Receipts to Wednesday 
night were 53,160, as compared with 18,938 
for same days last week. 

Thursday market unchanged. 


Hogs.—The receipts in this market the 
past week were 205,146, as compared with 
203,742 the previous week, and 194,597 for 
the corresponding week in 1897. Monday 
the receipts were very heavy, 68,261 head, 
and naturally the market declined. At 
the decline, which ranged from 5 to 10c, 
the market ruled quite active, and nearly 
everything was sold. The quality of the 
offerings was very good, considering the 
size of the receipts. Heavy sold at $3.10@ 
3.45, bulk $3.30@3.35; light, $3.10@3.3714, bulk 
$3.25@3.35; mixed and butchers’, $3.10@3.40, 
bulk $3.30@3.35; pigs, $2.50@3.35, bulk $3@3.20. 
Tuesday receipts were again heavy, but 
prices have got so low that packers made 
large purchases, apparently convinced 
that values were more likely to advance 
than recede. They are now at the lowest 
point of the year. Rough and common 
packers sold at $3.20@3.25; prime packers 
and good mixed, $3.30@3.3; prime me- 
diums, nice barrow butcher weights, and 
good shippers, $3.35@3.40, a few fancy at 
$3.42144@3.45. Light mixed bacon grades, 
140 lbs up to 220, to average 170@180 Ibs, 
sold at $3.30. Light little pigs of 100 Ibs, 
under or over, $8@3.10. Wednesday there 
was another heavy run, but at the open- 
ing and up to near the close there was a 
big demand at steady to strong prices, in 
some cases substantially higher; but later 
in the forenoon, after the urgent orders 
were out of the way, and almost every 
train arriving carrying more hogs than 
anything else. packers called a halt; 
prices eased off a trifle, the late stock 
selling barely steady, some sales lower. 
During the best time in the market, rough 
and common packers sold $3.20@3.25; prime 
packers and good mixed, $3.30@3.40; prime 
mediums, selected butcher weights, and 
good shipping sorts, $3.40@3.45. The buy- 
ers of the bacon sorts paid $3.30@3.41% for 
150 up to 250 lbs to average 170@180 Ibs. 
Light assorted, 120 Ibs up, $3.15@3.20; little 
pigs, 100 Ibs over and under, $3@3.10. 

Thursday’s estimated receipts were 48,- 
000; market fairly active, steady; light, 
$3.15@3.49; mixed, $3.15@3.45; heavy, $3.15@ 
3.45; rough, $3.15@3.25; yorkers, $3.35. 
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Miscellaneous. 





THE CHILDREN OF EARTH. 





Down by the sea on a summer day 

I doze and dream while the children play, 
Gleefully heaping their hills of sand, 
Calling them palaces high and grand. 
A clamshell serves for the great front 


oor, 

And the walk is a bit of a broken oar, 
While plate and platter and bowl and cup 
Are polished pebbles the sea brings up. 


And king and queen in their royal state 
Pass in and out through a seaweed gate; 
And lord and lady ride to and fro, 

Till a far voice calls, “It is time to go.” 
To gems and jewels and palaces tall 
They bid farewell, and they leave them 


all; 
While the tide comes laughingly up the 


ay, 
And the sand-made palace is washed 
away. 


Deep in the city I see the men 

Playing the childish games again; 

Building a palace of brick and stone, 

And playfully calling it all their own. 

The walls are laid with the cares of 
wealth, 

And the roof is patched with their broken 
health; 

And plate and platter and bowl and cup 

Are polished trinkets their toil brings up. 


And king and queen in their royal state 
Pass in and out through a golden gate; 
And lord and lady ride to and fro 

Till a far voice calls, ‘It is time to go.” 
From gems and jewels and palace tall 
They turn away, and they leave them all; 
And Time looks on through a thousand 


ears 
And the man-made palace—it disappears. 
—L. A. W. Bulletin. 


THE LOVER’S QUEST. 
BY ERNEST GLANVILLE, 


Author of “‘Tke Lost Heiress,” “The Fossicker,’ 
“A Fair Colonist.” “The Golden Rock,” &c. 





(COPYRIGHTED 1897, BY ERNEST GLANVILLE.) 
(CONTINUED) 


“Oh, but it gives them courage, and 
it is their way.” 

“They must stop it, then. It is folly; 
for such wild shooting encourages the 
enemy.” 

“It shall be seen to, friend. Now 
here is the outpost. I will mount to 
the summit, and be you ready to fire 
when a man shows himself. It does 
my heart good to see such shooting. 
It is better than firing at a mark, such 
as that in the valley, eh?” 

As the chief climbed up, Miles 
looked around, and in the shadows 
saw the gleaming eyes of the sentinels, 
who had taken shelter so well .in the 

crevices, and were so silent that their 
dim outlines at first startled him, Then 
he climbed up also, and looked around 
over the wide valley far down to the 
kopje, where he and the others had 
taken shelter the day before. 

“Yonder,” said the Arab, pointing to 
the right, “in that wood, are the mass 
of the enemy.” 

Miles caught the flash of a gun in 
the skirts of the wood, and a second 
later a bullet cracked against the rock, 
a splinter of lead stinging him on the 
neck with such force as to draw the 
blood. 

“Can you see the man?” said the 
Arab, coolly. “Such a shot was fired 
by no Kaffir.” 

“Come down,” said Miles, gruffly. 
“There is nothing to be gained by ex-s 
posing yourself.” 

“My friend, I do this thing not out 
of bravado, but to encourage the men.” 

He stood with his bronzed arms 
crossed over his breast, and his keen, 
fierce eyes scanning the country round 
—a fine and martial figure; and Miles 
presently stood beside him, thinking 
it unfitting that he should hide while 
the other exposed himself. From the 
far woods little puffs of smoke rolled 
out and floated up, and bullets struck 
against the rock or whizzed over their 
heads, so close that Miles involunta- 
rily ducked his head, and then bit his 
lip because the Arab had not done the 
same, 

“See,” said the latter, ‘we command 
here the neck of the valley. If the en- 
emy attack they must come across the 
open country. What I think is this. 
They will leave a way open for us to 
retreat to the river. Those men on 
the left, whose lines you came through, 
will be withdrawn, or perhaps sent on 
miles ahead to ambush us. If we, 
finding the way open, were to retreat, 
they would take possession of this 

place and then pursue us. Is that not 
so?” 

“It is a simple strategy.” 

“Well, they know we cannot hold 
out here for long. They must think 
we will retreat when we are getting 
strong, and in possession of food. 
They will prepare an ambush ahead. 
What plan would you carry out?’ 

“IT am not a soldier, chief. If there 


is a good plan, you have already 
thought it out.” 

The Arab showed his teeth in a 
smile. 

“Yes, I have a plan, and that son of 
a dog will find that he is not playing 
with a child.” 

Miles had caught the flutter of a 
white garment about five hundred 
yards away, and his eyes had been 
fixed on the place. Now he saw, 
some distance to the right, and a little 
nearer, a crouching figure, creeping 
towards an ant-hill from the shelter 
of a bush. 

“Chief,” he said, “what became of 
that man who attempted my life?’ 

“Abdol. He left before Stoffel, to 
spy; and it has been in my mind that 
he was treacherously slain.” 

“He is alive, and a traitor to you.” 

The Arab’s brow contracted, and his 
eyes gleamed as he turned. 

“He was with the band who at- 
tacked us, and from whom the girl 
escaped.” 

“Say you so? But how could that 
be? The man went on my service. 
But then—Ah, I see, he was taking 
this girl to the river by Stoffel’s or- 
ders.” 

“No doubt.” 

“It was she of whose beauty he 
spoke. Nay, look not so black. She is 
safe. I have said it. But Abdol, he 
was the only man of my race left. 
The others died in the attack on this 
house, as they went,in advance. And 
he a traitor, who ate at my board!” 
“Yet he had some cause to hate you, 
and, if I mistake not, he is now try- 
ing for your life.” 

“What! Where?’ 

“There,” pointing, ‘behind that ant- 
hill in line with the bare tree.” As 
Miles pointed there was a puff of 
smoke above the hill, and a bullet 
struck the ground before them, 

“Get you down,” said the Arab, “and 
when he fires again I will stagger as 
if hit, and when the dog appears shoot 
him.” 

Miles knelt down behind a spur of 
rock, and put up the sight to forty 
hundred yards covering the ant-hill, 
and waiting with beating heart for the 
shot. 

It came. The chief gave a short cry, 
and reeled. A savage yell that came 
from the watching Angoni thrilled the 
waiting marksman. It reached the 
impi in the woods, and was answered 
by a louder cry, while the man who 
had fired clambered to the summit of 
the ant-hill and frantically waved his 
arms. 

In the midst of his exultation a sharp 
rifle shot rang out, and he fell face 
foremost to the ground, where he lay 
prone, a speck of white that presently 
moved and crawled slowly away. 

The chief sprang to the rock, and 
again the wild exulting yell of the An- 
goni rolled across the valley. Then he 
came down and seized Miles by the 
hand, and so grasping him led him 
back to the wall, the enemy letting 
them cross the open space without fir- 
ing a shot. 

“You are hit,”’ said Miles, feeling the 
hand turn clammy. 

“A spent ball,” said the chief. “It 
struck the ground twice, and bruised 
my shoulder. But what of it? For such 
a reward I would stand there all day. 
It is as though we had now a victory. 
With such captains as you and I, these 
men will do anything.” 

As they entered the yard, the war- 
riors greeted them with a tremendous 
shout, and some went before them 
dancing. 

“There now, I will see to my wound, 
and until the evening star you will be 
captain. My friend, I can sleep now 
in comfort.” 

“Tell me first how the lady is.” 

In a few moments the chief returned 
to Milés with the assurance that she 
was still sleeping. 





CHAPTER XXII, 

When Miles took command he first 
made a thorough inspection of the 
arms, and it was well that he did so; 
for many of the rifles were very foul, 
and fully a score of the men carried 
mixed cartridges in their roughly-made 
bandoliers. The morning went quick- 
ly while he saw to the righting of these 
matters, then it struck him that he had 
not seen Hans, and searched for that 
worthy, finally finding him in a shed, 
curled up in a litter of dry grass, and 
hopelessly drunk. There was an emp- 
ty bottle beside him, and one half-filled 
in his hand. This Miles threw over 
the wall, and after,emptying a bucket 
of water over the old hunter to bring 
him-to his senses, he made a careful 
examination of the wall inside and out, 
then, with some coils of galvanized 





fencing wire found in the shed, he set 
to work with a party of the men, 
stretching the wires about a foot from 
the ground all round the wall, at a dis- 
tance from it of about twenty yards. 
Thers was wire enough to make a dou- 
ble coil with an interval between each 
strand of six feet. The work was not 
earried out without risk, for the ene- 
my’s scouts kept up a dropping fire, 
but at too long a range to do much 
damage, though one man was wounded 
slightly. The Angoni, however, worked 
willingly, though for some time they 
could not in the least understand what 
the little fence was intended for, and 
kept up a continual fire of chaff with 
their comrades inside the wall. 

At last, when the first coil was laid 
an induna, a fine active man, with a 


lofty war plume of black feathers, 
suddenly clapped his hand to his 


mouth, then running off a few yards 
charged towards the wall, pretended 
to catch his foot in the wire, and fell 
headlong. Then the others caught the 
idea, and all talked excitedly together, 
whilst several others went through the 
pantomime of charging and falling; 
whereupon some inside the yard leapt 
the wall, and rushing on the prostrate 
figures made as if they would stab 
them. Having mastered the meaning 
of the little fence, they were immense- 
ly pleased, and behaved like a troop 
of holiday lads, with an undercurrent 
of ferocity gleaming from their black 
eyes, and shown in the carriage of 
their heads and in their spreading nos- 
trils. Miles regarded them with a 
mingled feeling of repulsion and fas- 
cination. They possessed an undoubt- 
ed beauty of form, their movements 
had all the freedom and smoothness of 
a panther, and their animation of ges- 
ture and speed was extraordinary, All 
this was attractive. But on their fea- 
tures there was the stamp of an un- 
tamable wildness. Some of them, in ad- 
dition to their rifles and assegais, car- 
ried a small feathered arrow-like spear, 
which in their excitement they would 
poise and hurl quivering an incredible 
distance. 

Disturbed by the noise, the Arab 
chief came out late in the afternoon, as 
the last pegs were being driven in to 
hold the inner wire. At a glance he 
took in the meaning of the precaution 
against a sudden rush of the enemy, 
and thanked Miles. 

“There is another thing I would like 
to do chief, if you can let me have a 
supply of powder.” 

“What is it you will do?’ 

“Lay a train to that pile of rocks 
above the house where we stood this 
morning, so that if the enemy took pos- 
session we could blow them up.” 
“Mashallah! That is a good thought. 
Let us examine the stores.” 

All the men were withdrawn inside 
the walls, and the chief led the way 
into a ceNar below the house under- 
mined out of the rocks. Here, by the 
light of a lantern, they saw a pile of 
stores, and in a box Miles, with a ery 
of satisfaction, found three charges 
of dynamite with fuse and caps com- 
plete. There was, too, a miner’s outfit, 
and, armed with revolvers, they went 
up to the rocks, Here, Miles, baring his 
arms, set to work long into the even- 
ing, piercing holes for the cartridges, 
while the chief and a brawny warrior 
followed suit on two other rocks. It 
was after dark when they finished. 
The cartridges were inserted, blocked 
with mud, the fuses united, and the re- 
maining length of fuse carried down 
towards the wall, where a pit was 
made for a man to lie in waiting. 


As soon as the darkness fell the long 
line of the enemy’s camp fires shone 
out in a semi-circle on the left front, 
but at the suggestion of Miles, every 
light in the house and yard was put 
out, while scouts were thrown out on 
each side. Food was served out, and 
a reserve of ammunition got in readi- 
ness, while one hundred of the men 
were set to work, some with picks, 
some with spades, some hauling out 
boxes and lumber, to build an inner 
wall against the stoop of the house, 
making an inner fort. 





_ One of the scouts came in with the 
report that the enemy was making no 
preparations, and the majority of the 
men rolled themselves in their keross- 
es. Hans, recovered from his debauch, 
now came on the scene, after foraging 
in the kitchen, in a very humble frame 
of mind. 

“This won’t do, Hans. If we had 
been attacked this afternoon you would 
have been useless, and every man must 
be at his post.” 

“Yah, baas. The ole Hottentot smell 
the brandy, but now he is all right. He 
will smell the Kaffirs; he will fight, Do 
they come?’ 

“We are ready for them, Hans. But 
the scout says they are not moving.” 

“Soh! Waita bit. I will go. These 
Kaffirs no good.” 

” (Continued on page 432.) 
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“What do you say, chief? Will you 
let this man scout?” 

“Can I trust him,” said the chief, 
darkly. 

“T will stand surety for him.” 

“Go, then.” 

“Ja. But wait. You must build 
fires. The people will know you watch 
when there are no lights, Let your 
men talk about the fires, else they will 
come in the early morning when sleep 
is heavy on you.” 

The old hunter slipped out, and the 
men gathered about the fires, for there 
seemed some reason in Hans’ sugges- 
tion, while the two leaders sat smoking 
and listening. Miles presently fell 
asleep, for the good food made him feel 
heavy, but was awakened by the mel- 
ancholy wail of a jackal. A few min- 
utes later, as he dozed, there came an- 
other cry, and another, as though a 
pack were in full hunt, and the wild. 
plaintive cry of the dik-kop plover fol- 
lowed. 

“There are men afoot,” said the 
chief, and he called to the warriors to 
stand to their arms. 

For an hour there was no other 
sound, and the warfiors, unequal to the 
strain of constant watchfulness, were 
seeking their mats again, when there 
was a movement by the gate, and a 
scout came up with the report that a 
body of the enemy was marching 
across the valley from the west side of 
the main body among the thorns. 
Other scouts came in with the same re- 

rt. 

“Dee this mean that they will not 
attack, or that they will advance al- 
together ?” 

“J should think they will not attack 
until morning,” said Miles. “Is that 
you, Hans?” 

“Ja, sieur.” 

“Well?” 

“The Kaffirs go to the bush.” 

“We have heard that,” said the chief. 

“Soh! The chief knows when they 
will come?” 

“No.” 

“Well, they will be here soon.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Oh, yes. Wirst they will come on 
one side, then the other; all ways. So 
you will drive them off. They will run 
quick, but when they have gone and 
you are merry, because of the fight, 
swash! in the dark, without noise, like 
a river that is fed by the rains, they 
will come swiftly upon you. Many, Al- 
levereh! ja, many as locusts.” 

“How do you know this?’ 

“I went near in the woods, and heard 
talk. They already have eaten you up, 
and the witch-men were there fitting 
the men for the fight. I saw Stoffel— 
the duivel.” 

“T see,” said the Arab to Miles. “They 
will make a feint, and then deliver the 
real attack when they think us off 
guard. By the prophet’s beard, we will 
surprise them. The men from the out- 
post must be called in. Let them think 
it is undefended, and the bulk of them 
will gather there for the shelter. Who 
will you get to fire the charge?” 

“I think Hans will do.” 

“Yes, and if he does it well, a horn 
of gold-dust is his. I will see that only 
half the men are engaged resisting the 
first attack, and that they keep up but 
a weak fire.’ z 

Miles went out, brought in the ten 

men from the rocks, and, after in- 
structing Hans what to do, left him in 
his dangerous position, with his 
weapon by his side. 
“I will be by the wall,” said Miles, 
“and when you fire the charge run 
straight back where I show something 
white.” 

No sooner had he got inside than 
there was a wild yeil, followed by a 
Volley. This was repeated almost sim- 
ultaneously from every quarter, and 
the bullets whizzed overhead or rang 
against the stones, while a shower of 


- dust and fragments from the thatched 


roof fell like hail. 

Under this attack the Angoni could 
scarcely be restrained. They shouted 
defiantly, and the reserve line, seated 
wita their backs to the wall, could not 
contain themselves. They leapt to 
their feet, striking gn their shields. 

“Be quiet, my children,” cried the 
chief, going up and down. “You will 
frighten them. Let them come nearer, 
So that we may see them.” 

The enemy would not come nearer. 
They yelled and whistled, making 
Tushes as if they would come on, then 
withdrawing. ‘Then some of them be- 
gan to cry out that it was useless fight- 
ing against rocks, and the Angoni 
Shouted triumphantly. 

Then the chief called up two indu- 
las, and let them go among the men 
and tell them to be ready, for this was 
but a pretense, and to counsel them, 


| nevertheless, while they stood on 
guard, to shout as if rejoicing at a vic- 
tory. 

There was another pretended rush, 
another wild volley, met by a sharp 
return, and then the enemy retired, 
their voices lessening, while the fires 
were lit, and a few men chanted the 
song of victory. 

“Be ready now, cubs of the lion,” 
said the chief, warningly, “and iet 
every man be careful how he shoots. 
Keep your guns low. Better aim at 
the ground than the sky.” 

A man was sent over the wall, the 
same fine-looking induna that Miles 
had admired, and in less than five min- 
utes he leapt lightly over the wall, and, 
raising high his assegai, reported that 
the impi was coming. In the dark his 
eyes gleamed like an animal’s, and, as 
he went down the wall, seeing that 
every man had his place, there fol- 
lowed him a deep hoarse murmur. 

“By Allah,” muttered the chief, 
“these men are good—they scent blood. 
Hark!” 

(To be continued ) 





THE STORIES THEY ARE TELL- 





A Maine man who recently experi- 
enced religion now goes about the 
state preaching for reformation of sin- 
ners, and the other day he was an- 
nounced to deliver a sermon in a 
schoolhouse in the town of Wayne, 
the home of the gunmaking Maxims. 
When he got to the schoolhouse there 
was only one man in the building. 
After waiting a while for the crowd 
to appear the evangelist declared to 
the audience of one that he should go 
on and preach just the same as if the 
room were crowded. So he did preach 
for about an hour and a half, and at 
the close he asked the lone listener to 
lead in prayer. The man looked puz- 
zled, and then, fishing out a little slate, 
wrote: “T am deaf and dumb and 
haven't heard a word you said.” 





A story concerning our troops in 
Manila is told by an English naval of- 
ficer, who was an eye-witness of the 
occurrence. “The city was quite 
crowded,” he says, “with American 
and Spanish soldiers, and they seemed 
to be on the friendliest terms. As I 
was crossing one of the numerous 
bridges across the Pasig river I saw 
a native Filipino spit in the face of a 
Spanish officer and then run to the 
American sentinel, who was guarding 
the bridge, demanding his protection. 
It was some time before the Filipino 
could make himself understood, and 
the sentry took some time to catch on 
to what had been done, but you can 
imagine my surprise when he handed 
his gun to the Spanish officer and 
caught the native by the nape of the 
neck and the seat of his trousers and 
pitched him off the bridge into the 
Pasig river. Then he calmly took his 
gun from the Spanish officer and be- 
gan pacing the beat as if nothing had 
happened. The American soldier may 
not be so military as his brother of 
Europe, but he is made of the right 
stuff.” 





Blizzard Bill went up to the new 
parson’s house with an unpleasant er- 
rand in view. He meant to run him 
out of town. 

Three hours later he met Ginger Joe. 

Ginger looked him over. 

“Grizzly or dynamite?” he softly in- 
quired. 

Bill looked at Ginger through his 
half-shut eyes. 

“You're a derned pretty sort 0’ 
friend, you are,” he hoarsely growled. 
“Why in merry thunder didn’t you tell 
me the parson was an army chaplain?” 





“It’s wonderful,” said the credulous 
man, “simply marvellous!” 

“Have you been to see that fortune- 
teller again?” 

owoag,*? 

“Don’t you think most of those peo- 
ple are animated by purely mercenary 
motives?” 

“This one isn’t. Just think of his 
being willing to go on telling fortunes 
at a dollar apiece when he could give 
himself a tip on a horse race or a lot- 
tery drawing and get everlastingly 
rich inside of twenty-four hours.” 





At a recent meeting of a London 
burial board (says a correspondent), ii 
was suggested by a member that in 
acknowledgment of the zealous ser- 
vices of the superintendent of the cem- 
etery, who was described as being so 
hard-worked that he had not a minute 
to himself, he should: be granted an 
extra honorarium. ‘“Better,' said an- 








other, “give him a sum of money, as, 
if he is so hard-worked, what time will 
he have to play a honorarium?” 





“Lady,” said a Scotch servant to her 
mistress, “I maun tell ye I am to leave 
your services and be marritt.” 

“Is this not very sudden, Mary?” in- 
quired the lady; “who is the person 
you expect to marry?’ 

“It is John Scott. mistress.” 

“But you have known him but a 
short time; how can you trtist a 
stranger?” persisted the woman, re- 
luctant to part with a good servant. 

“Yes, ’tis true: but he’s ken himsel’ 
mony years, and he says he’s all right, 
and I believe he is, for I asked him, 
‘did he ken the Ten Commandments? 
and he gave them ivery one. I asked 
him could he say the shorter cate- 
chism, and he had it every word; then 
I told him to grip his hands quick 
and hard, and then, lady, I saw he 
was a strong man, and I’m going to 
gie him my hand.’’—San Francisco Ar- 
gonaut. 


Sunday-school Teacher—‘Now, Tom- 
my, who was the strongest man?’ 

Tommy—‘Samson.” 

“That’s right. And who was the 
wisest man, Johnny?” 

“Noah.” 

“Why, how do you make that out?” 

“*Cause he was the only feller that 
knowed enough to go in when it 
rained.””—Chicago Record. 





“One day,” says the Chicago Record, 
“a little son of the Rev. T. V. Gar- 
diner was playing with some boys who 
had a cart, and they wanted a dog to 
draw it. “Papa says we must pray for 
what we want,’ said the minister’s 
son, and he knelt down and said, ‘Oh, 
Lord, send us a dog to draw our cart.’ 
In a little while a big one came along 
that frightened them, and they began 
to ery. A second time the boy knelt, 
but this time he prayed, ‘Oh, Lord, we 
don’t want a bulldog.’ ” 





COULD NOT SLEEP. 


Mrs. Pinkham Relieved Her of All 
Her Troubles. 








Mrs. MapcE Bascock, 176 Second 
St., Grand Rapids, Mich., had ovarian 
trouble with its attendant aches 
and pains, now she is well. Here 

; are her own words? 

“Your Vegeta- 
ble Compound has 
made me feel like 
@ new person. 
Before I be+ 
gan taking it 
I was ail run 
down, felttired 
andsleepy most 
of the time, 
had pains in 
my back and 
side, and such 

terrible 
headaches 
all the time, 
andcould not 
sleep well 
nights. I al- 
so had _ ovarian 
trouble. Through 
the advice of a 
friend I began 
the use of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound, 
and since taking 
it all troubleshave gone. My monthly 
sickness used to be so painful, but have 
not had the slightest pain since taking 
your medicine. I cannot praise your 















Vegetable Compound too much. My 
husband and friends see such a change 
in me. I look so much better and have 
some color in my face.” 

Mrs. Pinkham invites women who are 
ill to write to her at Lynn, Mass., for 
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WE HANDLE ONLY THE BEST. 


The Boss cases, the genuine Elgin and American Waltham 
E BEST, while the cheap Elgin-made 
movement is the very best low-priced movement made. 


movements are TH 


We Have Variety Enough, 
Both in Cases and Movements,— 


Gents’ Hunting, Ladies’ Hunting, Gents’ Open-faced; any in 
20 and 10-year cases, with the Boss silveroid. 

Our movements are from 7 to 21 jeweled. The gents’ 
n-faced cases are 18 size. The silveroid is 
also 18 size, weighs 3 ounces, has heavy beveled glass front, 
and in appearance is the same as carried by locomotive en- 
oth the $4.50 and the $3.60 watches are big bargains. 
The ladies’ hunting are 6 size, and are beanties, 


hunting and o 
gineers. 


CLASSIFIED LIST. 


All watches are fitted with safety pinions and are stem 


wind and stem set. 











We do a very large trade in watches. 
The reason is, we offer them at much 
lower price than any one else. Our priecs 
are just about what 
jobbers charge. Of 
course our profits 
are small, but we 
are satisfied with 
the margin on ac- 
count of the large 
number we sell. 




















JAS. 8088 GOLD-FILLED CASES, GUARANTEED. 
MOVEMENTS. Gents’ Gents’ Ladies’ Silveroid, 
Elgin or Waltham. Hunting. open face. 6 size. open faced. 
20 yr| 10 yr.|| 20 yr. 10 yr. 20 yr. 10 yr. 
7 Jeweled cut expansion balance , , 
nickel, breg. hair spring.......... $11.00) 8 8.00}} $9.00 | 86.00; $10.00; $7.00 8 4.50 
15 Jewel nickel pat. reg. breg. hair 
spr. expansion cut balance. ..... 15.00} 12.00 13.00 10.00 14.00 11.00 8.50 
Same in 17 jewels adjusted......... 17.00} 14.00 15.00 12.00 Arg ae ee 10.50 
21 Ruby jewel adjusted to tempera- 
ture and all suaitlons Six pr gold 
WOMEN ieitanevnbeccscereks (co 'a. cc) ORO POOF: WOO. ices | seccae 23.50 
gdo ser ba ekeee 3.60 ! 





7 Jeweled Elgin-made...............| +++ 




















Address all ordersS 
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range Department. 


Our Motto:—‘‘Phe farmer is of more conse- 
pute than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.”’ 


Address all correspondence for this department 
to 














KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - 


News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. ‘ 


MICH. 








GRANGE CALENDAR, 


Huron Co. Pomona, with Verona Mills 
Grange, December 22. 


THD STATE GRANGE, 








Do not forget that State Grange 
convenes in Lansing, Tuesday morn- 
ing, December 13. The rates which 
have been secured at the various 
hotels will be found in another col- 
umn. The Hudson House will provide 
ladies’ parlor and has been chosen as 
headquarters of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The usual railroad rate of one and 
one-third fare has been arranged for. 
on the certificate plan. In another 
column will be found further details 
regarding arrangements. 

We want especially to urge the at- 
tendance of visiting members as this 
promises to be a meeting of excep- 
tional interest. It will be an inspira- 
tion to any one to visit State Grange. 
It will give them a new idea of the in- 
fluence and power of the Order. It 
will encourage them in Grange work. 
It will give them many pleasant ac- 
quaintances. By all means, make 
plans to visit the coming State Grange. 





GRANGD NEWS. 





POSTAL JOTTINGS. 

Died at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs, Charles Conrad, in the town of 
Climax, Kalamazoo Co., Mich., Oct. 22, 
1898, Sister Louvern Miller, aged 58 
years. Sister Miller had been a mem- 
ber of Montour Grange, No. 49, for 
some time.—Sec. 

Onsted Grange, No, 279—Lenawee 
Co.—conferred first and second de- 
grees on six candidates at the last 
meeting; also has two applications for 
membership. After initiating, a good 
program was rendered.—F. Jennie 
Newton, Cor. 

Elbridge Center Grange, No. 711— 
Oceana Co.—met November 19 with a 
good attendance. Our next meeting 
the Grange has decided shall be an 
open one with social and feast. A 
grand good time is expected.—Miles 
Brown, Cor. 

Montcalm Grange, No, 318—Mont- 
calm Co.—held Pomona’s day Novem- 
ber 12, in an appropriate manner, 
with a feast such as farmer house- 
wives are capable of making. We had 
a fine display of various fruits and a 
special program for the day.—M. I. J. 

Courtland Grange, No. 560—Kent 
Co.—discussed “State Government,” 
and decided that the State Constitu- 
tion does not need revising. The State 
has prospered under the laws as they 
are. November 19 we made arrange- 
ments for an oyster supper Thanksgiv- 
ing night.—Mrs. Nancy Burch. 

Ashland Grange, No. 545—Newaygo 
Co.—held its last meeting November 
19th with a good attendance. We are 
going to celebrate the Grange anni- 
versary December 3d in the afternoon, 
and initiate a candidate. We expect 
to have an entertainment in the near 
future.—Minnie A, Brink. 

Huron County Pomona Grange will 
meet with Verona Mills Grange, on 
December 22, with forenoon, after- 
noon and evening sessions. Fifth de- 
gree will be given to 14. Will elect 
officers. Would like to have every 
Grange in the county represented.— 
Mrs, Geo. ‘Pangman, Sec. 

Helena Grange, No. 676—Antrim 
Co.—met November 19; good attend- 
ance. Bro. Tyler was given a vote of 
thanks for the good work he had done 
in getting subscriptions to The Michi- 
gan Farmer and in sending each name 
to the state and national agricultural 
departments. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions on death 
of 8S. Trotman.—Mrs,. Liva McFarren, 
Cor. 

Hopkins Grange, No. 390—Allegun 
Co.—has been rather broken up lately 
on account of bad weather, but met 

November 19 with quite a full at- 
when arrangements were 
perfected for the building’ of horse 
sheds on the Grange grounds. Ma- 
terial is being drawn and work begun. 


A new organ to replace the old one 
will soon be purchased, as funds for 
same are assured.—Mrs. H. H. H. 

Madison Grange—Lenawee Co.—has 
been discussing the rights and duties 
ef the various township and county 
officers at recent meetings, in accord- 
ance with the plans of, the iecturer, 
Mrs. H. Harwood. Many of the iadies 
ean teil more about our local govern- 
ment than the majority of voters.—f. 
W. A., Cor. 

Boardman Vailey Grange, No, 664— 
Kalkaska Co—met November 23d 
with the usual attendance. The his- 
tory of the Red Cross society was 
given by A. W. Carroll, and its ex- 
tent, support and methods of work 
were given by A. E, Palmer. Several 
resolutions were proposed for our dele- 
gates to present at the State Grange, 
but no action was taken.—Ne Plus. 

Hudson Center Grange, No. 713— 
Lenawee Co.—since last report has 
taken in two unaffiliated) members, 
added two new members. and has 
six applications to be acted on at the 
next meeting. We held our fourth de- 
gree feast in the new hall at the last 
meeting, and although it is still un- 
finished we had a taste of the good 
times we expect to enjoy in it in the 
near future.—H. C. V. 

Clayton Grange, No. 694-—Genesee 
Co.—November 19th, held our regular 
meeting; muddy roads and a_ bad 
night but had a good Grange just the 
same. Our Grange came to no defi- 
nite conclusion about the eounty sal- 
aries question. We decided that such 
breeds of hens as Brahmas, Plymonth 
Rocks and Cochins are the best fowls 
for close confinement, but Legiorns 
are best on large range. A bone mill 


is a good thing if used.—Geo, W. 
Bloss., 
Alpine Grange—Kent Co.—Novem- 


ber 12th finished a contest that has 
lasted for two meetings. The gentle- 
men are to furnish candy and peanuts 
for the Grange at the next meeting. 
Alpine Grange decided to try for the 
organ offered by The Michigan Farm- 
er, but work has been so backward 
the attendance has been very small. 
At the next meeting we have for our 
program, Government—kinds, objects, 
ete., also, what improvements, if any, 
‘an be made in our national and state 
governments. Are talking of trying to 
secure a lecturer to talk on “Good 
Roads.”—Cor. 
Fruit Ridge Grange, No. 276—Lena- 
wee Co.—had quite an enthusias:ic 
meeting on November 19, althouga 
the Lecturer (Bro, Horton) was away 
at National Grange. The program 
was highly meritorious and well ren- 
dered, mostly by the children. A dia- 
logue by four little girls was especial- 
ly well executed. The question of the 
annexation of the Philippine Iisiands 
was discussed. It was the opinion that 
if the United States came into full pos- 
session of the islands, paid twenty imil- 
lion dollars to Spain and then brought 
the natives under subjugation that 
they would be more expense than 
profit—J. W. A. 
Rockford Grange, No. 110—Kent Co. 
—Held an open Grange Saturday 
evening, November 12, which we 
named a pleasant evening. This is our 
second. One year ago we had Mrs. 
Mayo for a lecture, and we followed 
that in a short time with a pleasant 
evening, and the result is we now num- 
ber 54 members, whereas before we 
could not count more than a third of 
that number. At the one just held we 
re-instated some and received applica- 
tions for some new members. We hope 
to be 100 strong one year from now. 
This one was to celebrate our twenty- 
fifth anniversary. The Master gave a 
short address, then turned the work 
over to the chairman of the committee 
on woman’s work, Mrs. Moffitt. First 
came Mr, Norton with “Reminiscences 
of Grange Work,’ which was good. 
This was followed with select readings, 
songs, recitations, etc. Then a good 
social time with apples and pop corn 
for refreshments.—E. R. Keech, Cor. 
Cascade Grange, No, 68—Kent Co. 
—The “Government” topic has been 
discussed. Objection was made to the 
present manner of electing United 
States senators. Grange favored di- 
rect election by the people. As to 
county officers it was suggested that 
we might have a board to examine all 
candidates for office. Those passing 
would be eligible to office, which 
would be given to the individual agree- 
ing to do the work at the lowest figure. 
The secretary read an essay on “What 
I would do if I were a man.’ Would 
strive to live a noble and upright life, 
try to be something as well as do 
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something, save my earnings for a 
“rainy day,” let liquor and tobacco 
alone, the former being the greatest 
curse of the day to man, vote for up- 
right men for office, marry a wife and 
support the Grange. Had a fourth de- 
gree and Thanksgiving feast on No- 
vember 29, with fine program. The 
December meetings will be: A special 
for conferring degrees, on the 1st, at 
7:30 p. m.; on the 10th, at 1:30 p. m.; 
and on the 22d at 7:30 p. m., when 
new oflicers will be elected.—H. C. 
Denison, 
KALKASKA POMONA 

held its November meeting in the G. 
A. R. hall, Grange elected officers, in- 
structed delegate to State Grange and 
talked upon various topics. Among 
them was the protection of second- 
growth timber of northern Michigan. 
The barren plains of northern Michi- 
gan are fast becoming covered with 
oak, soft maple and poplar. If the 
fire could be kept from burning them 
over, in a few years they would be a 
pleasant sight to behold, whereas now 
they look dreary. 

Grange decided to have a series of 
Grange revival meetings conducted en 
a plan similar to the institutes, where 
the leading Grange topics will be fully 
discussed, 

The meeting was one of pleasure 
and profit, a general good time with 
a bountiful supply of that “little mor- 
sel that keeps the farmer alive.” After 
dinner a class of five was obligated 
and will be initiated at the February 
meeting, when the new officers will be 
installed.—Reporter, 





NOTES FROM NATIONAL GRANGE 





New England is strong in Granges, 
and her Granges are strong in ritualis- 
tic work. The program for Thursday 
and Friday of the National session 
bore testimony to this fact. Each of 
the seven degrees was conferred or 
exemplified by its specially prepared 
team. The first four degrees were ex- 
emplified Thursday evening before an 
audience filling Phenix hall to the ut- 
most of its floor, gallery and standing 
room. The first and second degrees 
were given by a team from Massachu- 
setts with such precision and perfect 
mastery of each part that a general 
feeling of despair prevailed for those 
who were to follow; but fear was 
without foundation, for Vermont sent 
in a team for the third degree that 
captivated everybody in the presenta- 
tion of a harvest scene, and New 
Hampshire completed the long even- 
ing with the fourth in an equally 
skilled, though very different manner. 
All three teams used appropriate cos- 
tumes and fancy marching figures to 
great advantage, yet each team had 
its own merits and original ideas 
worked out until there was really no 
choice as to which was best, but there 
was much to be emulated in each by 
any set of initiating officers. 

The sixth degree was conferred on 
400 in two classes on Thursday even- 
ing and Friday noon by the New 
Hampshire State Grange, and the 
fifth was conferred Friday morning by 
Merrimack County Pomona. On Fvi- 
day afternoon and evening the Priests 
of Demeter conferred the seventh de- 
gree on 1,047 applicants in White’s 
opera house. A year ago the National 
Grange appropriated $500 for new 
paraphernalia and costumes for this 
impressive degree, so that never before 
has it been given with so much elab- 
oration and beauty. Our Michigan 
State Master holds the office of 
Annalist in this Court of Demeter, and 
his desk, with its three to six assist- 
ants, in an outer hall is the busiest 
center of all during the ‘first two days 
of the Grange before the degree is 
conferred. 

On Saturday the New Hampshire 
Grange tendered the National party an 
all day’s trip by rail up the state, 
through the White mountains, by way 
of Crawford Notch, as far as Bartlett 
and return, At noon a _ refreshing 
lunch was served in our cars. At the 
terminus a stop of forty minutes gave 
some of us opportunity to brave, under 
cover of umbrellas, a fence, stream 
and swale in order to pull up ground 
pine, ferns and diminutive specimens 
of New Hampshire spruce and cedar 
which we firmly - resolved to bring 
home, fondly fancying them luxuriat- 
ing in our soils, but which we pretty 
generally left planted in hotel rooms 
or baggage depots because of supér- 
abundance of baggage. 

We passed the huge Fabayn hotel, 
now closed for winter, but could pic- 
ture the beauty of those heights about 





it when in summer garb. Mt, Wash- 
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ington is seen above all’ under clear 
skies, but, alas for us, the clouds 
dropped rain every moment of the 
day, and only one fleeting glimpse of 
the oid heroic summit did we eatch 
However, what the day missed in 
sight-seeing was made up in sociability 
among the large numbers of the party, 

Sunday afternoon a memorial sery- 
ice was held for the members of the 
National Grange who have passed 
away during the year. In the evenine 
the members attended, almost as in a 
body, services at the Universalist 
church, where our Sister Olivia ¢. 
Woodman delivered an address in her 
own inimitably earnest way. 

The final three days of the session 
were filled with the routine work of 
the Grange. the careful weighing of 
the manyimportant questions that nat- 
urally come before it and the eonsid- 
eration of how best to advance the 
interests and conserve the force of the 
Order at large. Brother Brigham, 
Past Master, arrived on Monday to the 
pleasure of all. On that evening a 


srand reception and banquet were 
given by the Concord Commercial 


Club at the Eagle ‘hotel. 

In every way the people of Coneord 
strove to show their hospitality, while 
the Siate Grange, with its Worthy 
Master, Brother Bachelder, its Lectur- 
er, Brother Metcalf, and its Secretary, 
Brother Hutchinson, in the lead of 
22,000 zealous Patrons, seemed eollec- 
tively and individually to vie in untir- 
ing attentiveness. We began to sus- 
pect that often quoted “Western Hos- 
pitality” had cast her laurels on some 
east-blowing wind; or, better than that 
I think, we agree with him who says, 
“Hospitality I have found as universal 
as the face of man.” 

Grange closed Wednesday and dele- 
gates rapidly separated, for the next 
day was New England's distinctive 
holiday. Great were the preparations 
for its keeping and the day was strict- 
ly observed as a day of rest from usual 
labors. Those of us who could, tarried 
long enough to celebrate Thanksgiving 
day in the atmosphere that gave it 
birth and then sped homeward. 

JENNIE BUELL. 


STATE GRANGE. 








In accord with Article V., State 
Grange’ by-laws, Michigan State 


Grange will convene in twenty-sixth 
annual session in Representative Hall, 
Lansing, on Tuesday, December 13, 
1898, at 10 a.m. A public joint ses- 
sion of the Grange and State Associa- 
tion of Farmers’ Clubs will be held 
Wednesday evening, December 14. 
G. B. HORTON, Master. 
JENNIE BUELL, Secretary. 





RATES FOR STATE GRANGE. 





RAILWAY FARES. 

The following rules will govern the 
purchase and use of railway tickets by 
representatives and visitors in attend- 
ance upon the State Grange at Lan- 
sing, December 13-16: 

Each person desiring the excursion 
rate must purchase a first-class ticket 
to the place of meeting, for which he 
or she will pay the regular tariff fare 
of not less than 75 cents, and upon re- 
quest, the ticket agent will issue a 
printed certificate of purchase of the 
standard form. 

If through tickets cannot be pro- 
cured at the starting point, parties will 
purchase to the nearest point where 
such through ticket can be obtained, 
and there purchase through to place of 
meeting, requesting a certificate from 
the ticket agent at the point where 
each purchase is made. 

Tickets for the return journey will 
be sold by the ticket agent at the 
place of meeting, at one-third the first- 
class limited fare, only to those hold- 
ing certificates signed by the ticket 
agent at point where through ticket to 
place of meeting was purchased, coun- 
tersigned by signature written in ink 
by the secretary or clerk of the asso- 
ciation, certifying that the holder has 
been in regularattendance at the meet- 
ing, and signed and stamped by the 
special agent of the Michigan Passen- 
ger Association. 

Tickets for return journey will be 
furnished only on certificates procured 
not more than three days before the 
meeting assembles (except that when 
meetings are held at distant points to 
which the authorized transit limit for 
tickets is more than three days, the 
authorized transit limit shown in regu- 
lar tariffs will govern), nor more than 
two days after the first day of the 
meeting, and will be available for 
continuous passage only; no stop-over 
privileges being allowed on tickets sold 
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at less than regular unlimited fares. 
Certificates will not be honored unless 
presented within three days after the 
adjournment of the meeting. It is un- 
derstood that Sunday will not be 
reckoned as one of the three days 
either before the opening date or after 
the closing date of the meeting. 

No refund of fare can be expected 
pecause of failure of the parties to 
obtain certificates. You will observe 
from this rule that it will be absolutely 
necessary for each person to obtain a 
certificate from the agent where the 
ticket is purchased to the point where 
the meeting is held, otherwise the pur- 
chaser Will be unable to obtain the ex- 
cursion rate returning, and will be 
obliged to pay full tariff fare in either 
direction. 

HOTEL RATES. 

Lansing hotels and boarding houses 
make terms to members and visitors 
as follows: THudson house, $1.25 per 
day; Downey hotel, $1.50 and $2.00 per 
day; New Grand, $1 and $1.25; Butler, 
$1 and $1.25; The Octagon, $1 and 
$1.25; Wentworth betel, $1 and $1.50; 
Van Dyne House, $1; Locke House, $1. 

JENNIE BUELL, Secretary. 

Ann Arbor, Nov. 26, 1898. 


JOINT SESSION OF THE STATE 
GRANGE AND FARMERWS’ CLUBS. 


PROGRAM. 


Joint session of the Michigan State 
Grange and Michigan State Association of 
Farmers’ Clubs. The Association of Clubs 
the guest of the Grange. Representative 
Hall, State Capitol, Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 14, 1898. 

Concert by M. A. C. Band from 7 to 7:30 
o’clock. 

Informal reception to Association of 
Clubs at 7:15 o’clock. 

Introduction—Hon. George B. Horton, 
Master of State Grange. 
cue Greeting—State Industrial School 

oir. 

Invocation—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Chap- 
lain State Grange. 

Welcome—Hon. Thomas Mars, Past 
Master State Grange. 

Response—President E. J. Cook, State 
Association of Farmers’ Clubs. 

Singing—Prof. Barnard B. Thomas. 

“Relation of the Libraries to the Home” 
—Mrs. Mary A. Spencer, State Librarian. 

“The Fee System in County Offices’— 
Hon. A. C. Bird, Associate Editor Michi- 
gan Farmer. 

oe State School for the 

ind. 

“Farmers’ Institutes and State Aid 
Therefor’’—A, E. Palmer, member Execu- 
tive Committee State Grange. 

“The Farmer as a Citizen’’--Mrs. E. L. 
——— Vice-President State Associa- 

ion. 

Singing—Choir State Industrial School. 
“Association, National, State and I.o- 
cal’’—Miss Jennie Buell, Secretary State 
Grange, 

“The Year with the National Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’—By a Representa- 
tive of the Department. 

“Sword and Plowshare’—K. L. Butter- 
field, State Superintendent of Institutes. 

Addxess—Gov. Hazen S. Pingree. 
Singing—Audience. 


DECEMBER TOPIC. 








Foreign Relations of the Govern- 
ment. 

While this topic would not ordina- 
rily be an attractive one for consider- 
ation by the Grange, yet under exist- 
ing conditions it may be found to be 
interesting as well as instructive. 

None of the leading nations of the 
world are, or can be, strictly independ- 
ent of all others. The comity of na- 
tions, the general laws of trade and 
commerce, and the personal relations 
and interests of the people are so inter- 
Woven one with the other as to create 
a community of nations, which may 
be likened to a community of individ- 
uals, who find it not only convenient, 
but necessary for their varied inter- 
ests to have friendly intercourse with 
each other. Of all the leading nations 
in the world, the United States is the 
most independent in its position, and 
in its intercourse with foreign powers. 
It has always been the policy of our 
government to avoid all political al- 
liances and entanglements with Euro- 
pean powers, and as an additional 
safeguard against these complications 
in the future, President Monroe in his 
annual message in 1823, declared that 
the American continents “are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects 
of future colonization by any Euro- 
pean power,” and what has been 
known as the “Monroe Doctrine,” has 
been in foree from that date, and at 
rarious periods in our history its prin- 
ciples have been enforced by the Unit- 
ed States government, thus preventing 
European nations from obtaining per- 
manent control of American territory 
since that time. It has also been the 
policy of this nation to refrain from 
acquiring possession of any territory 
that might be included in the limits of 
the European powers, outside of Amer- 
ican waters. The most important ques- 
tion for this government to solve at 
the present time is whether or not this 
nation, by force of circumstances, 
Shall retain control of the Philippine 





Islands. It is a question to be consid- 
ered not only by government officials, 
but by the people as well. 

In the formation of our government 
provisions were made for diplomatic 
and commercial relations with foreign 
countries. The former are conducted 
by ambassadors and ministers, who 
represent the government, by appoint- 
ment of the president, with the advice 
and consent of the senate. Until 1893 
this government had no ambassadors 
at foreign courts. Since that time the 
title of ambassador has been given to 
the United States ministers appointed 
to Great Britain, Franee, Germany 
and Italy. The salary of the first 
three is $17,500 per year, of the last 
$12,000. The salaries of the ministers 
to other countries varies from $5,000 
per year to $17,500, according to the 
importance of the position. Ministers 
resident are given positions of less im- 
portance, with salaries ranging from 
$4,000 to $7,500 per year. Consuls are 
the commercial agents of the govern- 
ment, with more active duties than 
the ministers or diplomatic agents. 
The number of consuls for this gov- 
ernment is about 300, with salaries 
ranging from $1,000 to $6,000 per an- 
num, although some consuls are paid 
by fees and have liberty to transact 
business for themselves. 

In preparing this part of the topic 
for discussion, a less number of ques- 
tions will readily present themselves 
for consideration than in those already 
considered, but the lecturer will have 
no difficulty in formulating and assign- 
ing such questions as will make the 
discussion an interesting and profitable 
one. Reference books same as in pre- 
vious month. 


WHAT THE GRANGES THINK. 


The following is furnished by Na- 
tional Lecturer Messer, and is a sum- 
mary of discussions of topics for July, 
August and September. They may be 
of interest as showing what the 
Grange as a whole thinks on some 
leading questions: 

July topic was “Methods in Grange 
Work.” Judging from reports receiv- 
ed, the discussions on this topic re- 
solved themselves largely into the ob- 
jects and benefits of the Grange. ‘he 
consensus of opinion is that the main 
object of the Grange is to educate and 
elevate the American farmer, and that 
while the financial features are im- 
portant they are subordinate to the 
educational. The educational features 
of the Grange are not confined to ob- 
taining a better knowledge of the work 
and environments of the farm, but it 
takes in intellectual attainments, 
social culture, citizenship and a knowl- 
edge of legislation and legislative 
methods. In the Grange this knowl- 
edge can only be obtained by attend- 
ing its meetings and being prepared to 
take part in the discussions and enjoy- 
ments of the occasion... The Grange is 
the farmers’ school of thought to en- 
able them to become united for mutual 
benefit and protection. 

The August topic was “Experiment 
Station Work,’ and perhaps the most 
important topic of the quarter. In a 
few of the discussions there were some 
criticisms of the Station Bulletins be- 
cause they were not plain enough, 
using too many technical and scientific 
terms. Another criticism offered was 
that many of the experiments made 
are not in the direct line of farm work 
and are of but little if any practical 
benefit to farmers. But in a majority 
of the discussions reported, the work 
of the stations was commended and 
the opinion was expressed that if the 
farmers were not benefited by the 
station work in their own and in other 
states it was their own fault and not 
the fault of the stations. The discus- 
sion has undoubtedly been productive 
of much good in directing the atten- 
tion of farmers to station work, and in 
presenting the matter in a most inter- 
esting way to a large class of farmers 
who have hitherto paid but little or no 
attention to it. 

The September topic, “Farm Life,” 
proved to be an interesting one, and 
called forth a more general discussion 
among the members than the other 
topics for the quarter. The most pleas- 
ing feature of the discussion, and a 
most important one as well, was the 
unanimity of opinion among members 
that farming is the most desirable 
avocation in life, affording more of the 
enjoyments and common blessings for 
humanity than any other calling. In 
many of the discussions a very hopeful 
view of the future of farming was 
taken by the members. If there were 
any discussions where “hard times” 





and “the downtrodden conditions of 
the farmers’ were brought to the 
front in all of their gloomy aspects, 
they were not reported. This is a very 
significant point, showing that a much 
better feeling exists among the farm- 
ing population than for several years. 


CO-OPERATIVE SELLING. 


Make a greater use of our order by 
adding such parts as will make it 
serve us to a better advantage, and 
accomplish all that was intended; 
which is clearly stated in the preamble 
to the constitution of our order, in the 
words, “the ultimate object of this or- 
ganization is for mutual instruction 
and protection, to lighten labor by 
diffusing a knowledge of its aims and 
purposes.” <As the Grange has never 
tried or recommended a plan of co- 
operative selling, and as what we have 
to sell is of more importance to us 
than what we are obliged to buy, I 
have come to the conclusion that we 
should adopt the order system in the 
selling of our products. To accomplish 
it we would have to organize before 
we could succeed. 

The National Grange suould first 
prepare a plan, and make its object 
known to the State Granges, which 
should present it to the Subordinate 
Granges; Subordinate Granges must 
make its usefulness known io those 
outside of our gates, in order to se- 
cure members enough to make it a suc- 
cess, Which cannot be accomplished 
with less than nine-tenths of the farm- 
ers in the whole country within the 
organization. 

We should have an agent at each 
market place to take the orders for 
our products.. The agents should be 
appointed by the Granges that are to 
fill the orders of the agents. The 
Grange or Granges should divide the 
amount of the orders to its members 
in proportion to the amount that each 
member has for sale, and the mem- 
bers to deliver the products at a stated 
time themselves. 

Where there would e_ several 
Granges necessary to fill the orders of 
the agent, it would undoubtedly be 
best for each Grange to send a del- 
gate at a fixed date to receive orders; 
the delegates should divide’ the 
amounts to each urange in a proper 
form according to the total products 
that each Grange has for sale. <All of 
our products must have a fixed cash 
price, aceording to quality, the agents 
to receive a fixed per cent upon the 
amount of the orders that they re- 
ceive. 

A very simple plan, which can be 
easily understood by all. Its  suc- 
cess, like every other undertaking, will 
depend upon the earnest attention 
and time given by all the members for 
its consummation. It is the labor 
which we will apply to it that will 
secure the benefits of it. We cannot 
expect that by its proper application 
we will be able to dispose of all of our 
products as soon as they are in a 
proper condition to be placed upon a 
market; but we are in hopes that we 
shall be able to receive a proper price 
for our products that we shall sell; 

(Continued on page 436.) 


OA Black powder $1.25 ® 100 
CARTRIDGES. Smokeless = ii 100 
CHAMBERLIN CARTRIDGE CO., 

21 Michigan St., Cleveland, O. 


WANTED in every county to take 
orders for our complete 
line of High Grade Lubricating Oils and 
Greases from the Farmers. Threshers, Mills, 
etc., etc. We are anold established concern and 
can make lowest prices. We invite comparison. 
Write for full particulars. 
THE A. F. VOAK OIL CO., Cleveland, 0. 
WE WANT RELIABLE MEN to sell our Lubricating 
Oils, Greases and Spe- 
cialties to Farmers and Threshers. Will give a 
good mantwo orthree counties. Write us be- 
fore making arrangements with any other Oil 
Company as our inducements are the best ever 
offered. Sample cases free. With our instruc- 


tions any man may become an expert oil salesman. 
Address MALONE OIL CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

















aa When writing to advertisers please 
mention that you saw their advertisement 
in the Michigan Farmer. 


Buy a Phonograph 


If you think of buying a talking machine—not a phone, 
ms gram, or a graph, or any cheap imitation of the 
original invention—buy the genuine 


Edison Phonograph 


Sings, plays, talks. Reproduces sounds of all kinds—song 
of the lark, chirp of the cricket, barking of dogs. 
Operatic music, both vocal and instrumental ; 
sacred songs; band selections; piano, cornet, 
banjo; voices of famous singers and orators; 
your own voice; your children’s voices, 


The Standard Phonograph 


will reproduce any record, will make records, and 
will shave them off for use a secondtime, Fun 

for the whole family. Entertain your 
friends during the long winter even- 
ings. A child can operate it, 
Wonderful! 


National Phonograph Co., 


























Broadway and 26th St., New York, 
Factory at Edison's Laboratory, 
Orange, . Write for Catalogue 


No. J (Latest Edition.) 


—S Our Golden Watch has the appearance of one 
.00. The Watch is accompanied by a 20 YEAR 
eo A GUARANTEE. The cases are beautifully made by 
| the most skilled . The movement is AN 
CX) » AMERICAN STYLE, * ‘| plate, expansion balance, 
he quick train, and you can rely upon it that when you 
own one of these truly handsome watches, you will at 
Lae all times have the correct time in your possession. 
Do you want a watch of thischaracter? Ifso, now 
EM is your opportunity to secure one. To introduce 
a our Photograph Outfits we will send you this 
x Watch Free if you will take advantage of 
our marvellous offer. If you want one, 


you to show it to your friends and call 
> their attention to this advertisement. This 
Watch is sent Free, by Registered Post, on 
your complying with our advertisement, 

yes and the marvellous offer which wewill send, 
and it is fully warranted. Money returned if not more than satisfied. SEND 
US 10 CENTS, silver, or 12 one-cent stamps. We will mail you at once our 
WATCH OFFER and Photograph Outfit. You will then know all about our 
watches and also appreciate our Photo Outfit. Address, plainly, at once te 
STAR PHOTO. CO., 19 Warren Street, New York. 


HERE I$ YOUR 
AG E NTS OPPORTUNITY 
A Company qualifying under the new stipulated 
Premium laws of Ohio wants 
Good District Managers for Michigan. 


Nothing uncertain. Everything definite and fixed. 


NORTHERN CENTRAL LIFE CO. OF OHIO, 


Spitzer Building. - TOLEDO, OHIO 










ANYONE INTERESTED 
Sh te Aesipeiiveed Recenter con't weil 


AY 

D 

tis CEP >.4) AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST 

PUBLISHERS) Frio Sento conte, Sample cony 
a” ‘ree to any address. Name paper 















in which you saw this ad. Address 
EPITOMIST PUB. co., Indianapolis, ind. 
ONLY S$I8! 
OS 
FREIGHT Agee FULLY 
r sit then ie uaran- 
PAID, Pica yr i 


Our New and Improved High-Arm 


7-DRAWER MICHIGAN FARMER 


SEWING MACHIN 


With All Latest Attachments. 


Warranted 10 Years. Freight Paid by us. 


Self-setting needle; automatic bobbin winder, 
with oak or walnut woodwork; new bent wood 
top; seven longskeleton drawers. Full and com- 
plete set of attachments and illustrated instruc- 
tion book sent with each machine. Every ma- 
chine we send out guaranteed to be in every 
way equal to the best made in America and guar- 
anteed to give entire satisfaction or money 
refunded. Only $18, or $19 with paper one year. 
We can furnish repairs or needles at any time. 
Remit by postoffice order, registered letter, 
New York draft, or express. 

If you want the BEST sewing machine made 
in the world at the LOWEST PRICE ever offer- 
ed, send us your order. Descriptive circular of 
7-Drawer and Drop-head machine sent free on 
application. Address 

MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 

















present & show our goods. Address 











5000 RAZORS GIVEN AWAY! 


PON IES LE 
m7 5000 handsome imported Sheffield steel razors F REE, 


only onetoa person. Sheffield Razors kuown wor!d over 


as best made. Some have sold high as®1@. Razors highly finis\ed, 

handles artistically worked in gold. To be given absolutely free for 

selling or givingaway 10 cakesof our sahav ne & complexion soap 
which beautifiesskin, removes pimples, blotches & al} ‘ 

Red skin soft asa baby’s, delicately perfumed after a shave. Send 10 cts. silver or 

stamps forsample cake & we willsend one at once with our razor offersecurely packed, 

ta prepaid. Some firms spend thousands advertising in magazines,when 

Wh we do this. we make an Offer, we mean it, knowing you will appreci*** the 

M SOAP CO., 10 Murray St,, N. Y. City. 


acial eruptions, leaving 











elect Sensible Silverware 








aid you in making selections. 


D s MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Much that is now offered is worthless for practical use. Send for 
our little catalogue No. “J” telling about ‘“Sz/ver Plate that Wears.” 
It is beautifully illustrated, showing some of our new goods, and will 





es) NEW YORK: 208 FIFTH AVENUE. 


CHICAGO: 147 STATE STREET. 
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and that the amount of our products, 
which the consumption shall demand, 
will enable us to “calculate intelligent- 
ly upon probabilities,’ and thereby 


not perform any more labor than is ede aa S mA 
necessary to supply the demand that - "3s Of) * 
pS fee ‘ 

















































will be required for our products. We — se > ys 
cannot expect that it will be a success UCCE For " 
in one state alone, if all the farmers SPECIAL x 
of the state were in the order. But Prices. 
if properly prepared, with a sufficient : f 
MR ee sae write Direct te 57 Bonn S 
number of members, its success in the T. ( 
whole United States ought to be as- Rifles, Repeating Shot Ammunition and 0 
? peating guns, WOSSO. 
sured. Its success would prevent the {ft ‘ C ASTREE < SHAW CoMfs M ‘ 
2 A a8 . ICH. 
farmers from forcing more of our Loaded Shotgun Shells. Winchester guns and an = i 
products upon the market than the con- lammunition are the standard of the world, but ANY, WOOD. — 
sumption a at a fair ag os they do not cost any more than poorer makes, ON ANY (CHOUND 
now we not only compete with eac MAN with a FOLD- . : ug 
other in supplying the demand for our All reliable dealers sell Winchester goods. BING twig sacs BEATS 2 ACS 
products, but we often compete 58 Illus: sap face y,1s the usual average for one man, 
against ourselves, which, through our FREE: a on on — for 4 Aisa th #, SSA tas F aums Bown 
eagerness to sell all of our products. nnd aig escribing all the guns an | . a’ ih = 
reduces the price to an unprofitable made Dy vc 
point, 
There is no use of our making an WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS C0., = B= i = 
attempt to deny the fact that our or- | 194 Winchester Ave., NEW HAVEN, CONN. Bee eee eee eee eee Sate Sate canter & wi 
der is not up to the spirit of the times;| _ Ce ee a On Dov or Ele ROnRR Dest iiai, Send for cataloe 
therefore we had better unite upon ace showing latest improvements. 1st oruer gets agcy 
some plan through which we may be : ( q Folding Sawing Mach. Co. 64 S. Clinton St., SO 18, Chicago. 
able to unite the farmers, and secure The Improved U. 8. Cream Separators FROM FACTORY TO CONSUMER c 
ae aes eee: pee SE at In thoroughness of separation take the lead At Least Possible Cost. Fan 
tempts of the present combinations, In to fd d f ati 1 Feed Cutters & Shred- shat 
and such as may combine in the fu- oa — eteness of design and ease of operation exce =e. we havo them in al gas 
. ’ 


power use. A complete 
Shredder only $19.60. 
Send for catalogue. 
STANDARD CARRIAGE & 7 

IMPLEMENT CO., S 
Ann Arbor, - Mich. 


ture, to injure our industry in any 
form whatever. Combinations cannot 
be subdued except by a stronger com- 
bination. To use our order to attempt 
to get reductions on what we buy is to 


Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


points to all others. 
All Styles and Sizes. $75.00 to $625.00. 
Agents in all dairy sections. 


use it for begging for the members, Send for latest illustrated catalogues. wn 4 tie 
which is humiliating to those that are VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - Bellows Falls, Vt. ; RK F lin Well 3 : 
. ever: al g $i the 











engaged in the most important indus- 



















































try that is followed by man. Then let = THERE IS WATER IN THE pre: 
us change the pecuniary past of our WY J BARN FLOOR , Bees ARID RECIONS. The 
order from that which is indefinite te HORSE POWER. = 2-2 You can got it if you go deep pa 
that which has a definite value. Sa gue 33 nck — per' 
And let us get rid of the idea that ae = HEE Ss [ AR that 
as soon as we get a crop ready for = ee a gsi pe we - 
the market, it must be sold at the pres-| & = ——" BeZie DRILLING tion 
ent price and all the proceeds of it] B a a MACHINE. thes 
secured at once. We had better deal BE Ss. A It is a quick worker, F 
with others, just the same as they are gee" "s 7m Do springs to slack or 
dealing with us; have our price, with a= ene : y break, aoe es _ 
all cost, transportation, insurance and J Feses wer. Made in ten sizes. We also have a take 
taxes added, with a percentage for the Z i ae es Full line of supplies. Send for free catalogue. ban 
sale and profit upon capital, and then "i LORS m? 5258 | Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, Ohio. ford 
say to them, you can pay us our price, ar 
: e 
sit goede or not, fst os vou RTEST HAY PRESS VALUE pee is 
% e: into ev i t bales e Dest ma- 
soca ae ON EARTH sean d wre eters large Bt Bag em eyo as to chinery for ate 
be easily fed; high wheels to be easily drawn; the re- making wells, T 





quirement of the minimum amount of power to oper- 


: = ate it, quality of material, durability in construction. to any depth, but 
wa, > The Fast Baling Spencer Hay Press write us, for a 
iT - | L s full hay press value. It is the only press | we make it. Send for our new catalogue rata 














: YaNeZ-) represent: N “ke 
Has 50-inch feed hole. — SENT ON TRIAL andsoldundera Guaranteete | “F,’? We will mail it to you free. 
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